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Our American Heritage 


SAMUEL W. PATTERSON?! 
Hunter College, New York City 





None of the definitions of America has been 
wholly satisfying. The reason is not far to seek. 
Definitions depend so much upon our temperament 
or experience of life. Besides, America is a term 
of widest connotation. We may at the outset dismiss 
the definition, often heard, that ours is ‘‘the land of 
the almighty dollar.’’ Not that we should be self- 
tighteous about it, though we may be pardoned if 
we reflect that we have plenty of company in a close 
face. Moreover, this at least may be said: Americans 
afe most generous; we are no mere hoarders of 
wealth, Let an emergency arise anywhere in the 
world and we may be counted on. 

America has also been defined as “the land of 
the free and the home of the brave’; ‘land where 
my fathers died’; ‘land of the Pilgrims’ pride’; and, 
of late, “land that I love, my Home, Sweet Home.” 
Through all these patterns runs the golden thread 
which Emerson called “Opportunity.” You recall 
the sentence: “America is another word for Op- 
portunity.” In very truth it is! 

The late Professor John W. Burgess, one of the 
great teachers of Columbia University, used to re- 
gard America as a vast experiment, a grand-scale 
effort, if you please, to blend the Hellenic ideal of 
individualism with the Roman theory of the state. 
Our history, like all history, has illustrated in this 
respect the Hegelian principle of action and reaction. 
































PP of Horatio Gates: Defender of American Liberties. 





Now, it has been the Greek that dominated; now, 
the Roman; then again, the Greek. But Professor 
Burgess, it seems to me, paid too little heed to the 
Hebraic-Christian element in our national story. But 
more of this later. 

May I venture to frame a definition of my own? 
Oddly enough, it is rooted in a German source in 
pre-Hitler Germany, where once idealistic philoso- 
phy flourished, intellectual freedom was nourished, 
and religion searched the hearts of men, Immanuel 
Kant once remarked that it is the human right of 
every man to give direction to his own life. There 
it is, precisely! America is a land where every human 
being, of whatever name, may give direction to his 
own life, and shape his own future. That was the 
dynamic ideal of the Founding Fathers of this Re- 
public. That is our ideal today. That is what we 
mean, in great part, by the American way of life. 
That is what Americans fought and died to estab- 
lish at Saratoga and Yorktown. That is what they 
fought and died to maintain at Antietam and Gettys- 
burg. That is what sent the Rough Riders up San 
Juan Hill. That is what the Argonne symbolized 
a quarter of a century ago, and that is what Bataan, 
Tarawa, Tunisia, and Palermo spell at this dread 
hour. 

What is this heritage of America for which so 
much of human blood has been shed in war after 
war? So much “blood, sweat, and tears’? I have 
already lightly etched its central meaning. Some have 
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conceived our heritage as being essentially material. 
But this is superficial or at least inadequate, though 
understandable. As one crosses the continent and 
gazes out of a train or plane window he cannot fail 
to be impressed. The view is awe-inspiring and we 
are justified in feeling proud: the broad sweep of 
fertile plains, stretching away to the horizon, hills 
and valleys, rich beyond measure, majestic in height 
and breath-taking in depth. Squalid spots are here 
and there—with regret we say it. Erosion, it is also 
true, has marred the landscape far too much; and 
forest fires have done their devastating work, often 
without let or hindrance. On the whole, however, 
the American scene presents a wonderful habitation 
for the sons and daughters of men. 

The Sage of Concord taught that the biography 
of a man has an internal as well as an external story 
to tell. So has the biography of a nation, of a people. 
It is this intangible something, this internal aspect 
of our national history which especially appeals to 
me. Only when we touch the inner spirit of our 
neighbor in “‘life’s throng and press” are we—and 
he—made whole again. He may be shabbily dressed; 
he may pay less than we do in income taxes. There 
is, nevertheless, something beyond and above these 
trivia. Walt Whitman, you will recall, shrewdly ob- 
served as he left the White House after a visit with 
Lincoln, that there was “something else’’ besides the 
President’s physical form and outward demeanor. 
That “something else” made Abraham Lincoln im- 
mortal. So, with America! 

As everyone knows, Thomas Jefferson wrote his 
own epitaph. On the tombstone above his grave at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, all reference to the prizes of 
life is omitted; not a word is said even of the presi- 
dency. What the third President of the United States 
wanted posterity to remember was rather his threefold 
gift to the cause of human liberty: his authorship of 
the Declaration of Independence—political liberty; 
his authorship of the statute for religious freedom in 
Virginia—teligious liberty; and his founding of the 
University of Virginia—intellectual liberty. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” wrote 
the young statesman in that upper room on Chestnut 
Street in Philadelphia, during those early summer 
days of 1776. What truths? ‘“That all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” Not 
happiness, but the pursuit of happiness! Yes, free- 
dom of liberty of the person: the right of every 
human being to give direction to his own life. 

But what of this vaunted liberty if only for the 
few and not for the many? Shall the many have too 
little and a few have too much? Not merely of the 
material goods of life but of other goods as well? In 
the summer of the year following the Declaration, 


— 


General Horatio Gates, victor at Saratoga, penned 
this sentence to Governor Jonathan Trumbull of Con- 
necticut: ‘“We have entered into this War to pre. 
serve our Freedom’’—not to win it, let it be noted, 
for the colonists had inherited it from an earlier 
Britain—‘& to establish that Republican [or as we 
should say, that democratic} Equality, without which 
Freedom is but a Name.” Freedom and equality, one 
and inseparable! Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
and other great state papers, had been passed on by 
inheritance to find enduring lodgment, modified and 
broadened, in the Constitution, which undergirds and 
expands Jefferson’s Declaration. 

We hear voices at this point, reminding us sharply 
of our remissness as a people. We have been dis 
obedient to the heavenly vision of freedom and 
equality, especially equality. Nor are we fully obedi- 
ent today. But one must be astigmatic if he has 
failed to see that we have been following the gleam 
even though with many a turning aside on the way. 
Gates freed his slaves and promised them his help 
should want stalk across their threshold. His friend, 
Kosciusko the Pole, was a burning abolitionist. Many 
a fighting patriot cast his eyes self-reprovingly to- 
ward the Negro whom he held in bondage. Several 
states had freed their slaves before Lincoln signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Other forms of 
slavery still exist, it is true, but they, too, will dis- 
appear as time quickens our hearts and clears our 
vision. Such is our manifest destiny: a destiny far 
greater and more enduring than any territorial ex- 
pansion could ever be. 

We have a fair distance to go before we can asseft 
with utter truth that ours is a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. There are 
too many blighted areas of the spirit for that. Not 
every American is yet receiving his birthright. But, 
here again, time has shown a steadily upward curve 
in our national sensitivity to tolerance and fair play, 
to justice and the right. Perhaps, the fault lies in out 
distinction between politics and life, much as we 
speak of religion and life, as if they were separate 
and apart. It was not so with the Hellene, or the 
early Christian, or the Israelite of old. High holy 
days were to be observed, but there was no sharp line 
dividing one’s life into secular and religious as with 
us. Every day we must be, in the best sense, politically 
minded; every day, in the best sense, religiously 
minded. If we are not, the gods of inequality and 
servitude, of moral and spiritual darkness, will steal 
upon us unawares and make us slaves. 

Intellectual freedom—freedom of the human 
mind to think its own thoughts, freedom of th 
tongue and hand to give them utterance—is also # 
integral part of our American heritage; a vital pric 
less part. The Founding Fathers were strong fot edu: 
cation as the effecting instrument of this freedom 
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In this they had the inspiration of liberty-loving 
teachers as far back as the men of ancient Hellas. 
Washington dreamed of a national university and, 
though it has never been realized as he dreamed it, 
we have a full score of national universities to which 
the fit and worthy may repair from every social class 
of our varied populace. Right here let me point out 
a particular characteristic of Americans. Washington 
himself had enjoyed very little formal schooling but 
like many a parent through the years, he was eager 
that oncoming generations should enjoy much more. 

James Madison, of Virginia, believed that educa- 
tion was the true foundation of civil liberty. James 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence (and one of the forgotten great 
men of his time), declared that education should be 
a cornerstone of the state. The cultivation and im- 
provement of the human mind, he argued, are the 
noblest objects of government. John Witherspoon, 
of New Jersey, also a signer as well as president 
of the College at Princeton, held that mind and 
spirit must ever be the chief concern of education. 
He went farther. A democratic institution of higher 
learning should open its doors to all sorts and con- 
ditions of qualified students. It is interesting to add 
that approximately two thirds of the delegates to the 
Continental Congress were college graduates—men 
who knew their Greek and Roman classics and their 
Bible. 

Yes, in educational matters, we have a bright, and 
ever brighter record on which it is pleasing to dwell. 
That we have invariably used our advantages to the 
fullest and the best may be questioned at times, 
especially in not a little of the literature of the 
1920's and 1930’s—with some improvement since. 
As Van Wyck Brooks puts it with cogent force, 
we have seen in the books of the past decade or so 
far too much of the ‘‘death-drive’” and not enough 
of the “‘life-drive.”” Here, too, we trust, the pendulum 
of popular taste and favor will swing to normal. 
Pethaps the war will number this as one of its plus 
by-products. 

_ The third intangible of our American heritage 
is the ethical and spiritual strain in our people. It 
is not of recent origin by any means. It dates back 
at least six thousand years. The warp and woof of 
colonial life were deep-dyed. in religion and its 
moral import; and it was not quite so narrow as 
‘ome historians would have us believe. A good deal 
of our early political leadership was nurtured on 
Zion's Holy Hill as well as on Mount Parnassus 
and at the Inns of Court. Only one collegiate institu- 
tion of the nine in the pre-Revolution era was with- 
out specific religious foundation; and that one, the 
College of Philadelphia, now the University of 
Pennsylvania, had men of reverent mind and heart 
mong its founders. Like Israel of old, like Merrie 








England, too, from which our political system so 
largely stems, we have not been always mindful of 
our highest ideals; but like Israel of old, and Merrie 
England, too, we have harked back again and again 
to the best that is in us. We have moved forward to 
higher ground though not exactly in a straight line. 

In a very real sense, the American Revolution was 
the result of political yearning surcharged with moral 
earnestness. Even as their forefathers in England 
viewed political and economic issues in the light of 
ethical values, so did the leaders in “the times that 
tried men’s souls.” Proof can be submitted for the 
thesis that the American Revolution was born of the 
conviction that as a child of his Maker, every human 
being has rights which no ruler may gainsay. The 
infinite pity is that the color of a man’s skin skewed 
idealism. 

It is fascinating to glance through the pages of our 
national story and note how often the key of high 
spiritual seriousness has been struck. For example, 
the first debate after the delegates had foregathered 
in September, 1774, as the first Continental Con- 
gress, was not a political debate at all but a discus- 
sion about opening the sessions with prayer! Men 
of varying shades of religious belief voted “Yes.” 
The day was the seventh when the first prayers were 
said. The Psalm appointed for that day was the 
Thirty-fifth. One is thrilled as one reconstructs the 
historic scene in Carpenter’s Hall, when the melodi- 
ous voice of the minister of Christ Church began 
reading the words of David's fervid petition: ‘Plead 
my cause, O Lord, with them that strive with me. 
... And my tongue shall speak of thy righteousness 
and of thy praise all the day long.” To many a New 
Englander, at least, it must have seemed like an 
act of Divine Providence. And how characteristic of 
ancient Hebrew tradition—life’s tasks wrought out 
on the anvil of religious faith! So, throughout the 
War of Independence. The chaplain played no un- 
important part. At the last cantonment, near New- 
burgh, Washington and Gates erected a Temple of 
Virtue as a religious as well as social meeting-place 
for officers and men of the Continental Army. 

Down the long years it has been much the same, 
though it must be confessed that “the sea of faith,” 
to cite Matthew Arnold, has not always seemed at 
the full of earlier times. More than once men have 
appeared to stand as on “‘a darkling plain,” fearful, 
uncertain, lest ‘the melancholy, long, withdrawing 
roar” of the sea retreat forever from earth’s shores. 
The tide has turned, however, as all tides do, but 
leaving traces, alas! of the storm just past. Their 
hope renewed, their faith restored, Americans with 
mingled realism and idealism have again pressed on, 
trying to see the moon rising “upon the strait’’ and 
“out over the tranquil bay.” 

Foreigners have been quick to detect the prevail- 
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ing religio-moral traits in our national character. 
James Bryce lonz ago observed that religion and 
conscience were deeply entrenched in America. More 
recently, Sigrid Undset, of Norway, has said that 
the moral ind‘ gnation of the Puritan strain is a domi- 
nant force in our literature. Two American judg- 
ments may be added. William Lyon Phelps used to 
reflect that the Bible has been a greater force in 
English literature than all the other forces together. 
The family Bible was on the table in the principal 
room of many a colonial house. It nourished our 
earliest writers, and those of the motherland, as no 
other book did or could do, morally as well as 
spiritually. Only a short while ago, I heard President 
George N. Shuster of Hunter College affirm that 
Americans are a people who have always been strong- 
ly affected by moral considerations. Just so! “In God 
we trust,” on our coins, is not an idle gesture, a left- 
over from a pious past. Fortunately for American 
unity of the spirit, other peoples coming here in 
post-colonial times have generally worshipped the 
same God, though it might be at different altars. 

And what now is the destiny of a land steeped 
as ours has been in the freedoms that have marked 
man’s slow but steady progress? What is to be the 
future role of a people who believe with Kant that 
every human being has the right to direct his own 
life? First of all, I think, and none will dissent, we 
must prove to the world that we are unselfish, though 
this is not to say selfless. For there is an intelligent, a 
forward-looking selfishness. In season and out of 
season, we shall have to refurbish the household of 
our political, social, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
faith in ourselves and in the ideals for which we 
stand. This will be a continuing imperative. The 
price of liberty is still eternal vigilance. We may in- 
deed be obliged again, and maybe again, to make a 
sacrament of sacrifice. 

We must also keep true to the great tradition of 
cooperative living which is an authentic aspect of 
our democratic way of life. Here we acknowledge 
an especial and everlasting debt to Moses and to 
Jesus. For the forty years in the Wilderness, rounda- 
bout the slopes of Sinai, were in truth a school 
of experience—experience in social-mindedness of 
inestimable worth not only to the Israelites but also, 
largely through the Bible, to the people of Western 
Civilization. And those three years when Jesus taught 
saw a revivifying of old truths, with a broadening of 
the interpretation thereof, and the specific applica- 
tion of precept and commandment to personal lives. 
With irrefutable logic Jesus dignified man as man by 
linking indissolubly those dynamic concepts: the 
Brotherhood of Man and the Fatherhood of God. 

Sinai, Carmel, and Olivet are peaks in the high 
range of man’s steep ascent. Judaism and Christi- 
anity long ago set beacon-lights on those peaks. 


———, 


United in purpose, if not otherwise, they must cop. 
tinue to guard them lest their light be dimmed jf 
not indeed extinguished. For, in no small degree 
Christianity and Judaism are together the warder 
of the future of mankind. Both acknowledge th 
same God, the Father of all, whose sunlight shines 
through the windows of church and synagogue—ye, 
and mosque and humbler shrine—with fine impart. 
ality. Stained glass memorials to Hebrew prophet and 
Christian saint may deflect and diffract but never 
destroy the integrity of that light. Ancient Israe 
was rightly guided in making much of light. 

At every turn, Hebrew youth saw the friendly light 
of candles. The Christian Church wisely followed 
where Jewry led. And I make bold further to mus 
that our beloved dead—those choice spirits in their 
several generations—are not standing apart in the 
Paradise of God. Rather are they reciting the same 
Psalms and chanting antiphonally the ageless an- 
thems of Zion. Even so, we the living, of every line. 
age should be doing, sharing each other’s cultund 
inheritance, just as we together sing the deathless 
songs of liberty-loving men and women in all places, 
from ancient Hellas and Judea, down through Run- 
nymede, Naseby, and elsewhere, to modern America 
and her gallant Allies in these stressful times. 

Professor William E. Hocking, of Harvard, has 
regretfully observed that, whereas religion in it 
nature is universal and one, yet everywhere it is local, 
partisan, and plural. So, one might likewise say of 
politics, which is man’s effort to govern himself 
within a social frame. At its noblest and innermost 
best, politics, like religion, is essentially universal 
and one, though everywhere it is too often local, 
partisan, and plural. America has shown that in both 
religion and politics it is possible that a high degree 
of unity may be attained. 

A significant contribution to world solidarity is 
this: Despite our denominational and partisan dif 
ferences, all of us, whether Christian or Jew, Re 
publican or Democrat, or neither, accept the practical 
creed of Micah: “To do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” We Americans, 
whether Jew or Gentile, Democrat or Republican, of 
other, unitedly believe with Isaiah that “‘the nation 
and kingdom that will not serve God shall perish.’ 
We Americans—Hebrew, Christian, religious of 
political partisans of any persuasion—echo David’ 
noble words: “He. that dwelleth in the secret places 
of the Most High shall abide under the shadow o! 
the Almighty.” We Americans of whatever name, 0! 
whatever religious or political creed, or none, repett 
with the Prophet of Nazareth: “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” Not 40 
we as a people find it impossible to respect, in pric 
tice if not by open assent, the imperishable pri 
ciples of life and living set forth by the Hebrew 
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Saul of Tarsus. Touched by Hellenism, yet ever 
true to his Jewish past, the Apostle Paul was a Roman 
citizen who acted and spoke as one “entrusted with 
the oracles of God.” The Founding Fathers of 
America embedded many a Pauline phrase in the 
mosaic of their thought. 

Strange, isn’t it? How lacking in sectarian bias 
have been the greatest teachers! Silhouetted against 
cloudless, timeless skies, Isaiah, Micah, and Amos, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, Jesus, Paul, and John, 
walk together the intellectual and spiritual highways 
of the world. In moments of grave crisis, men of 
stature are singularly unaware of lesser things which 
divide them in the piping days of peace and sweet 
security. Statesmen who are remembered do not give 
those lesser things much of their time or thought. 
Take the picture of Robert Morris and Haym Salo- 
mon! What could be more intriguing for some 
gifted painter's canvas! Christian and Jew, working 
hand in hand to finance the armies of the American 
Revolution in their struggle toward a great goal: 
that every man may enjoy the right to direct his own 
life. How it touches the imagination, and sets one 
thinking of what might be, if we would! And how 
pleasing it is to recall that it was a Christian who 
wrote a significant book upon Haym Salomon’s con- 
tribution to the cause of liberty, while, in more re- 
cent years, a gifted Jew has given us a reverent and 
scholarly biography of the Nazarene! As inheritors of 
the Great Tradition we ought to be proud that both 
of these works were published in America. 

So I believe that the world must look to the 
Hebraic-Christian-Hellenic tradition, projected plan- 
etwise, if mankind is to come out of the night of the 
present into the light of a new day. On the eternal 
values of the Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount 
men must build afresh whatever shall prevail of 
“Peace on earth, goodwill toward men,” in the tomor- 
tows that the travail of the years may bring forth. The 
tole of America was divined with unusual prescience 
by the Poet Walt Whitman, when he wrote: 


Sail, sail thy best, Ship of Democracy! 
Of value is thy freight! Tis not the Present only, 
The Past is also stored in thee! 


Now to conclude. Let us hope and pray that 
America and her Allies may not be found wanting 
in their hour of triumph over the powers of dark- 
Ness or in the day-dawn of their high destiny. May 
We at least fittingly memorialize that triumph, and 








truly point the way of that destiny! Let us have done 
with metal statues of soldiers hurling hand-grenades 
at passers-by in city parks and on village greens. 
Our American tradition, at its best, our American 
heritage itself, should bespeak something nobler than 
that. Let us not hold cheap the service of men who 
gave their all for our freedom. Let us not stress the 
means and lose sight of the end of their great em- 
prise. Monuments to the foremost leaders will, of 
right, be in order. Monuments, too, in memory of 
the heroic dead of whatever rank. But I should like 
to take the liberty of suggesting that we think of 
a different kind of reminder of things past for a 
more constructive hope of things to come. 

There are in the Holy Land a few “Acres of God,” 
here and there, which if properly set apart as parks 
would forever enshrine the principles of common 
decency among nations, for which so many of our 
own and other lands will have given the last full 
measure of devotion. There need be no fear that such 
a system of memorial parks may restrict the political 
or economic development of Palestine. Let us set 
apart these historic sites not as memorials of an out- 
moded ethos but rather as witnesses to a living and 
growing faith. One hesitates to single out particular 
places. It is really unnecessary for they come to mind 
the moment we give them thought. Jerusalem—the 
older city—touches a responsive chord at once in all of 
us. Then, at random, come the Mount of Olives, Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth, Carmel, indeed, the entire triangle 
of Esdraelon, with several others sacred to one or 
all of the great ethnic religions of mankind. An 
international, interracial, intercredal commission 
should select them, whichever they may be; and a 
similar commission should administer them when 
they have been restored after the manner of Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

If I may presume to recommend the method of 
financing this project, it would seem to be most ap- 
propriate that the pennies of children, the world 
over, be gathered, that this Great Memorial of the 
Nations may be forever known as the gift of the only 
true democrats, the only real saints. For children are 
that, as no adults can very well be. And I would 
have inscribed over the gateways such sentences as 
these: From the Prophet Isaiah: “‘A little child shall 
lead them’’; from the Prophet of Islam: “‘I have sur- 
rendered to the Lord of the Worlds’; and from the 
Prophet of Nazareth: “Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 
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The Significance of Age and Experieiice 
in Selecting Presidential Candidates 


AsA E. MARTIN 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


In the recent presidential campaign much atten- 
tion was paid to the age and previous experience in 
public office of the candidates of the two major 
parties. The Democrats emphasized the significance 
of ripe maturity and breadth of knowledge result- 
ing from long years of experience and pointed out 
the unfitness of Governor Dewey on both counts. 
Dewey was 42 years old and had served in public 
life only as United States District Attorney, Prose- 
cuting Attorney of New York County, and Governor 
of New York. 

The Republicans, however, replied by stressing the 
need for physical strength and a youthful approach 
to the solution of the problems of the War and the 
ensuing years of domestic transition. They contended 
that President Roosevelt at 63 was too far ad- 
vanced in years to cope adequately with the grave 
domestic and foreign problems to be faced during 
the next four years. Moreover, they reminded the 
voters that in the history of the nation only four men 
who were 63 or more had been inaugurated President 
and that two of these had died in office, and that 
no one whose age equalled that of Mr. Roosevelt 
had been inducted into the presidency since 1857, 
a period of nearly one hundred years. In fact, ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of all the Presidents have 
been 51 or less at the time of their respective in- 
augurations. Furthermore, they pointed out that in 
1896, when the country was in the throes of a great 
depression and faced with war with Spain, the Demo- 
crats had nominated for President William Jennings 
Bryan, who was only 36 years old and whose previ- 
ous experience in public office was limited to a brief 
tenure in the national House of Representatives. 

Not only were these supporting statements of both 
parties true, but many more like them could be cited. 
But what do they mean? A careful analysis of the 
administrations of our Presidents fails to supply 
convincing evidence as to the value of age, youth, 
or previous experience in public service as necessary 
prerequisites for success in office. Take, for example, 
Theodore Roosevelt, whom Franklin D. Roosevelt 
lists as one of our truly great Presidents. He was 
only 42 years old and had little more experience 
in public office to his credit than Thomas E. Dewey 
when he assumed the presidency. On entering the 
White House U. S. Grant was 46 years old; Grover 


Cleveland, 47; Franklin K. Pierce, 48; and James K. 
Polk and James A. Garfield were each 49. The tec- 
ords of these men are certainly creditable when 
compared with those of Presidents whose age at in- 
auguration was 60 or more. In this list of older 
Chief Executives were John Adams, 61; and, at the 
time of their second inaugurations Woodrow Wilson 
was 60, Thomas Jefferson, 61, James Madison, 61, 
James Monroe, 62, and Andrew Jackson, 65. Wil. 
liam Henry Harrison and Zachary Taylor, both of 
whom died in office, were 68 and 64 respectively 
when they were inducted into the presidency; and 
James Buchanan was 65. Of this list of eight, or one 
fourth of all our Presidents, only Jefferson, Jackson, 
and Wilson won any special distinction during their 
terms of office; and.of these three only Wilson 
merited any claim to fame for accomplishments dur- 
ing a second administration. Toward the end, how. 
ever, Wilson suffered a complete physical breakdown 
under the strain of office, which was nothing shor 
of disaster for the nation. 

Although party leaders have emphasized the im- 
portance of previous experience in public office when 
their candidates for President possessed it, the fac 
of the matter is that in the actual selection of 
candidates by the national conventions this charac- 
teristic has been less significant than “‘expediency’ 
and “availability.” The prime consideration in all 
instances is the ability of the nominee to win votes 
This, of course, depends on many considerations, 
such as, personality, ability as a speaker, location 
of home, attitude toward the major issues of the 
day, and, to a greater or less extent, experience in 
public service. 

Any review of the experience in public office 0 
the individual Presidents prior to election reveals 
so great a diversity that no generalization can bk 
made as to practices of the great parties in the pas 
in selecting their candidates. For instance, Zachaty 
Taylor and U. S. Grant had never held a publi 
office of any consequence except in the Army. In 
fact, neither had ever been identified actively with 
any political party or had bothered to vote in 
tional elections more than once or twice in his & 
tire life. Chester A. Arthur, who became Presidett 
after the death of James A. Garfield, had served 
Vice President from March until September in 188! 
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but had held no other elective or appointive office 
of importance. The public offices held by Abraham 
Lincoln, who became President in one of the gravest 
ctises in the entire history of the nation, consisted 
of some seven years in the Legislature of Illinois and 
a two-year term in the national House of Representa- 
tives. Woodrow Wilson had served one term of two 
years as Governor of New Jersey; Herbert Hoover 
had been a member of the Cabinet as Secretary of 
Commerce for eight years; Benjamin Harrison had 
spent one term of six years in the United States 
Senate; Franklin K. Pierce had been a member of 
the Legislature of New Hampshire for four years 
and a United States Senator for six years; Grover 
Cleveland had served a two-year term as Mayor of 
Buffalo and a two-year term as Governor of New 
York; Theodore Roosevelt had held a two-year term 
in the New York Legislature, a two-year term as 
Governor of New York, and a brief tenure as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy; and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had spent three years in the Legislature of New 
York, four years as Governor of New York, and 
eight years as Assistant Secretary of the Navy under 
Woodrow Wilson. This partial list, including four 
or five of our greatest Presidents, shows the diversity 
of their experience before assuming office. 

The following classifications of the Presidents with 
teference to the various fields of their public service 
indicate that no definite trends or practices prevailed 
for any considerable length of time. 


Presidents Who Served Previously 
as Vice Presidents 


Adams, John 1789-1797 
Jefferson, Thomas 1797-1801 
Van Buren, Martin 1833-1837 
Tyler, John 1841 
Fillmore, Millard 1849-1850 
Johnson, Andrew 1865 
Arthur, Chester A. 1881 
Roosevelt, Theodore 1901 
Coolidge, Calvin 1921-1923 


Of the nine Presidents who had occupied the Vice 
Presidency six became Presidents as a result of the 
death of the President rather than of an election. 
Only two of these, Theodore Roosevelt and Calvin 
Coolidge, were elected at the end of their predeces- 
‘ors’ terms of office. John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Martin Van Buren respectively passed directly 


from the vice presidency into the presidency by elec- 
tion. 


Presidents Who Served Previously as 
Cabinet Members 


Jefferson, Thomas 
Secretary of State, 1789-1793 








Madison, James 

Secretary of State, 1801-1809 
Monroe, James 

Secretary of State, 1811-1817 
Adams, John Q. 

Secretary of State, 1817-1825 
Van Buren, Martin 

Secretary of State, 1829-1831 
Buchanan, James 

Secretary of State, 1845-1849 
Taft, William H. 

Secretary of War, 1904-1908 
Hoover, ‘Herbert 

Secretary of Commerce, 1921-1928 


Of these eight Presidents with previous experi- 
ence as members of Cabinets all except Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Martin Van Buren, and James Buchanan 
were elected directly from their respective Cabinet 
positions. 


Presidents Who Served Previously as 
United States Senators 


Monroe, James, 1790-1794 
Adams, John Q., 1803-1808 
Jackson, Andrew, 1823-1825 
Van Buren, Martin, 1821-1828 
Harrison, W. H., 1825-1828 
Tyler, John, 1827-1836 
Pierce, Franklin, 1837-1842 
Buchanan, James, 1834-1845 
Johnson, Andrew, 1857-1862 
Garfield, James A., 1880- 
Elected but declined because elected 
President 
Harrison, Benjamin, 1881-1887 
Harding, Warren, 1915-1921 


In this list of twelve Presidents with experience 
in the Senate only Warren C. Harding received the 


nomination of his party while a member of the 
Senate. 


Presidents Who Served Previously as Members of 
the United States House of Representatives 


Madison, James, 1789-1797 
Jackson, Andrew, 1796-1798 
Harrison, W. H., 1816-1819 
Tyler, John, 1817-1821 

Polk, James K., 1825-1839 
Fillmore, Millard, 1833-1843 
Buchanan, James, 1821-1831 
Lincoln, Abraham, 1847-1849 
Johnson, Andrew, 1843-1853 
Hayes, Rutherford B., 1865-1867 - 
Garfield, James A., 1863-1880 
McKinley, William, 1885-1891 
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If the vice presidency, the Cabinet, and the United 
States Senate have not been stepping stones to the 
presidency, neither has the House of Representatives. 
Of the twelve Presidents with previous experience 
in the national House of Representatives only James 
A. Garfield went directly from that body into the 
White House. 


Presidents Who Served Previously as 
Governors of States 


Jefferson, Thomas, Virginia, 1779-1781 

Monroe, James, Virginia, 1799-1802; 1811 
Jackson, Andrew, Territory of Florida, 1821 
Van Buren, Martin, New York, 1829 

Harrison, W. H., Territory of Indiana, 1801-1813 
Tyler, John, Virginia, 1825-1827 

Polk, James K., Tennessee, 1839-1841 

Johnson, Andrew, Tennessee, 1853-1857 

Hayes, Rutherford, Ohio, 1868-1872; 1876-1877 
Cleveland, Grover, New York, 1881-1882 
McKinley, William, Ohio, 1892-1896 

Roosevelt, Theodore, New York, 1899-1900 
Wilson, Woodrow, New Jersey, 1911-1912 
Coolidge, Calvin, Massachusetts, 1919-1920 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., New York, 1929-1933 


Fifteen of our thirty-one Presidents had been 
governors of states. Of this number only five re- 
ceived the nomination of their party during their gov- 
ernorships. Two others, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Calvin Coolidge, went directly from the governor- 
ship into the vice presidency and thence to the presi- 
dency. During the past seventy-five years the large 
parties have tended to select as their candidates 
governors of states either because of the significance 
of the state in the election or because of outstanding 
achievements of the incumbents. 


Presidents Who Served Previously in the 
Diplomatic Service 


Adams, John 
Commissioner to France, 1778-1779 
Minister to Holland, 1782 
Minister to England, 1785-1788 
Jefferson, Thomas 
Minister to France, 1784-1788 
Monroe, James 
Minister to France, 1794-1796; 1802 
Minister to England, 1803-1807 
Diplomatic Missions to Spain, 1804 
Adams, John Q. 
Minister to Holland, 1794-1797 
Minister to Portugal, 1797 
Minister to Prussia, 1797-1801 
Minister to Russia, 1809-1814 
Minister to England, 1815-1817 


$s 


Del. Treaty of Ghent, 1815 
Van Buren, Martin 

Minister to England, 1831-1832 
Harrison, W. H. 

Minister to Colombia, 1828-1829 
Buchanan, James 

Minister to England, 1853-1856 


In spite of the growing importance of foreign 
affairs in the political life of the nation, surpr singly 
few of our Presidents have had any experience what. 
ever in the diplomatic service of their government, 
In fact, only seven, or less than one-fourth of the 
total, ever represented the government as minister 
to a foreign country. Two or three others, however, 
had had some contact with international affairs 
through positions in the Cabinet. There has been 
little relation, therefore, between the success of 1 
President in dealing with foreign affairs and any 
training that he may have had in diplomacy before 
his election. Some striking illustrations of achieve 
ments in diplomacy without previous experience are 
to be found in the administrations of Andrew Jack. 
son, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. 

Although experience in the diplomatic and other 
public service of the government may be of great 
assistance to a President in the performance of his 
duties, the above classifications present little evi- 
dence that previous experience of candidates for the 
presidency has played any large part in their selec- 
tion. In almost all cases party expediency, or the 
ability to win votes, is the determining considem- 
tion. This has been conspicuously true since the 
election of Andrew Jackson in 1828. There was 
certainly little in the careers of Zachary Taylor and 
U. S. Grant to recommend them for the presidency, 
and less in their administrations to justify their elec 
tion. On the other hand, Abraham Lincoln, who also 
had few of the qualifications we usually associate 
with the Chief Executives of the country, was emi 
nently successful in meeting the grave problems of 
the Civil War. In contrast, James Buchanan, by ex 
perience and training well equipped for the office, 
failed to meet the problems associated with the seces 
sion of the Southern States from the Union. 

Obviously, therefore, the success of our Presidents 
in the past has not depended to any great extent on 
their youth or age or on their records of previous 
public service. Nevertheless, despite the practice of 
the major political parties of placing expedient 
above all else in nominating their candidates for out 
highest office, certainly health, education, matutily 
of judgment which comes with age, and experienc 
in public service must be assets to any President. ln 
many instances the obvious handicap of lack of & 
perience has been partly if not wholly overcome bj 
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1789-1825 
Washington, George 
Adams, John 
Jefferson, Thomas 
Madison, James 


the appointment of able and experienced men to the 
Cabinet and to key positions in the governmental 
service. Moreover, several of the older Presidents 
have added to the efficiency and usefulness of their 


Monroe, James 





1825-1861 
Adams, John Quincy 
Jackson, Andrew 
Van Buren, Martin 
Harrison, William H. 


Tyler, John 


Polk, James K. 
Taylor, Zachary 
Fillmore, Millard 
Pierce, Franklin 
Buchanan, James 











1861-1897 
Lincoln, Abraham 
Johnson, Andrew 





1897-1933 
McKinley, William 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
Taft, William H. 
Wilson, Woodrow 
Harding, Warren G. 
Coolidge, Calvin 
Hoover, Herbert 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. 


Grant, U. S. 


Hayes, Rutherford 
Garfield, James A. 
Arthur, Chester A. 
Cleveland, Grover 
Harrison, Benjamin 
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AGE AND RETIREMENT OF PRESIDENTS 


respective administrations by surrounding themselves 
with capable young men with the necessary physical 
strength and aggressiveness to overcome any inertia 
which they might possess by virtue of age. 





Age at 








57 years 80 years 18 years 
61 years 78 years 8 years 
54 years 79 years 21 years 
68 years 68 Died during Presidency 
51 years 71 years 16 years 
49 years 53 years V4 year 
64 years 65 Died during Presidency 
50 years 74 years 21 years 
48 years 64 years 12 years 
65 years 77 years 7 years 
56.7 years 70.9 years 14.5 years 


Number of Years 
Inauguration Death in Retirement 
57 years 67 years 2 years 
61 years 90 years 25 years 
57 years 83 years 17 years 
57 years 85 years 19 years 
58 years 73 years 6 years 
58 years 79.6 years 13.8 years 














52 years 56 Died during Presidency 

56 years 66 years 6 years 

46 years 63 years 8 years 

54 years 70 years 11 years 

49 years 49 Died during Presidency 

50 years 56 years 1 year 

47 years 71 years 11 years 

55 years 67 years 8 years 
51.1 years 62.2 years 7.5 years 












Average 


54 years 58 Died during Presidency 

42 years 61 years 9 years 

51 years 72 years 17 years 

56 years 67 years 2 years 

55 years 58 Died during Presidency 

51 years 60 years 3 years 

54 years 12 (To Jan. 

51 years 1945) 
51.7 years 62.6 years 10.6 years 
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A Report on Latin American Biography 


DONN V. HART 
Santa Ana, California 


There can be little doubt today that North Ameri- 
can schools should have a well-defined and responsi- 
ble role in promoting a more realistic and not merely 
sentimental Good Neighbor policy. The success of 
the schools’ contributions will, by necessity, depend 
upon the accuracy, availability, and sensitivity of 
Latin American teaching materials used in the class- 
room. 

Latin American history is, essentially, the history 
of its great leaders. The dominance of personalism 
over party in Latin American politics is an estab- 
lished fact. This overshadowing dominance of per- 
sonalities, present also in social and_ intellectual 
movements, has been recognized by prominent Latin 
American historians who usually emphasize the bio- 
graphical organization of their information. It is 
important, therefore, that our schools have excellent 
biographical teaching materials for student use in 
studying Latin American history. 

Unfortunately, Latin American biography today, 
for the most part, is not portraying accurately and 
impartially the lives of its great leaders or its history 
to North American students. Most Latin American 
biographies used in our schools are inadequate, often 
severely limited in scope, and frequently stress the 
less desirable side of Latin American history and life. 
This fault lies not so much in the schools’ selections 
as in the biographies available. There are too few 
superior Latin American biographies available today 
for use in the schools. 

These were a few of the conclusions reached by the 
Committee on Teaching Materials on Inter-Ameri- 
can Subjects which recently completed an exhaustive 
study of Latin American teaching materials. Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson of Harvard University directed 
the Committee’s survey which was sponsored by the 
American Council on Education. The chapter devoted 
to the study of biographical materials, Latin America 
Through Biography, was written by Roland D. 
Hussey of the University of California at Los Angeles 
and J. S. MacDonald Langlois and Bernard R. 
Bowron of Harvard University. The complete survey 
is to be published as a book soon. 

The authors surveyed more than 100 biographies 
and a dozen collected biographical sketches which 
discussed 53 Latin Americans, With few exceptions, 
the majority of biographies were found to be about 
men of war and violence. Not one leader was im- 
portant for his cultural achievements alone. And 
only two, Sarmiento and Pedro II, were more im- 


portant as leaders in peace than in war. Bolivar and 
San Martin received only slight notice as political 
philosophers and organizers. This dominant and 
harsh overemphasis of the military activities of fa. 
mous Latin Americans gives a distorted reason for 
their importance and depicts a less desirable aspect of 
Latin American civilization. 

The authors found most of the biographies on 
Las Casas, O'Higgins, Bolivar, and Juarez unsatis- 
factory. No biographies exist on Latin American 
women who lived later than the seventeenth century, 
Not one good, accurate biography is written about 
the dramatic life of O'Higgins. 

Hero-worshipping biographers have written many 
defective Latin American books. Biographers of 
Juarez and Bolivar are usually perfervid hero-wor- 
shippers. One writer states, without qualification, that 
only ‘‘the dregs of the city’s slums’’ participated in 
an attack on Bolivar’s palace. This is not true. The 
assailants were mainly students of the National Uni- 
versity; the names of their socially prominent leaders 
were well-known. The reason for this shabby state- 
ment is apparent; it was undesirable to have the 
magnificent Bolivar attacked by men of his same 
social and intellectual level; better that the rebellion 
be a ‘meaningless upwelling of an anonymous 
rabble.” 

While it is difficult to write of the liberators’ some- 
time myopic judgments, their jealousies, and ruthless 
ness, it is not wholesome history to ‘‘whitewash”’ their 
faults and mistakes. A biographer of Juarez writes 
that “Don Benito proved a lenient victor for even 
Mirzmon, Mejia, and Maximilian had fair trials.’ 
Actually the trials were a farce for the prisoners 
fates—execution—were a foregone conclusion. This 
wish to present an unblemished, god-like hero is 
typical of too many biographers of Latin Americans. 

Racial prejudices and the superiority of the 
“white” race are found in most biographies of Latin 
Americans. For example, one author writes that 
Carlotta ‘‘fair-haired, blue-eyed, must have looked 
like an angel from a churchly painting among the 
dark-eyed, olive-skinned ladies at headquarters 4 
she made her plea” for Maximilian. Here by casual 
intimation white is used as a “‘value-term.”” While the 
majority of biographers deny adherence to such pf¢} 
udices, all the ‘“‘stock attitudes” of North Ameria 
are usually found in their writings. Even among the 
most sensitive and tolerant biographers unmistakable 
traces of “white” superiority over “mixed breeds’ 0! 
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Latin America are unconsciously supported. 

Generally speaking, the conclusions of the chapter, 
Latin America Through Biography, sum up to this: 
more biographies are urgently necessary on a much 
wider range and more biographers are needed with a 
less prejudiced outlook and a more comprehensive 
knowledge of their field of endeavor. 

Most schools in North America have a fairly static 


- jist of Latin Americans to be studied in history and 


social studies. To this list it is suggested a few less 
famous but none the less important leaders be added. 
Archbishop Juan de Zumarraga, contemporary of 
Cortez and Mendoza, Luis de Velasco, and Sor Juana 
Ines de las Cruz, the Mexican poetess, should be 
added to the general list of Latin Americans studied 
during the period of Spanish colonies. For the In- 
dependence Period Antonio Narino, Abascal, the 
great Peruvian viceroy, and Jose Maria Heredia, who 
are all usually neglected, should be studied. For the 
National Period attention should be drawn to Flores 
and Rocafuerte (Ecuador), Guzman Blanco (Vene- 
zuela), and Juan Rafael Mora, the Costa Rican hero. 
Ramon Castilla of Peru who grew from a nearly 
illiterate soldier-youth to be one of Peru’s greatest 
presidents should not be omitted from the National 
Period. If these individuals are added to the usual 
“hero-hierarchy”’ of Latin Americans a better picture 
will be obtained of ‘our neighbors south. 

The Committee’s report stated that “if we wish for 


India, Land 


the rise of a new generation which knows and holds 
in common love and respect with the youth of other 
American countries the great people of these 
Americas, Latin American biography should have a 
much larger place in our schools.” Washington, Poe, 
Lincoln, Franklin, Edison, and Whitman are almost 
“household names in much of that Latin America 
which sas educational opportunities commensurate 
with that of the average American community.” It 
is doubtful if the same can be said of Bolivar, San 
Martin, Sarmiento, Juarez, Marti, de Hostas, 
Gabriela Mistral, Santos Dumont, O'Higgins, Ciro 
Allegria, and others for the average community in 
the United States. 

Good biographies can help young students become 
conscious of Latin Americans as real people and in- 
ject fresh blood into an academic world of nebulous, 
ghost-like figures. Through interesting and dramatic 
biographies their minds may absorb and retain im- 
portant abstractions which would be beyond their ken 
if not crystallized into living symbols. The best way 
to study Latin American history is through biography. 
It is pertinent, therefore, that Latin American biog- 
raphy be used more generously and imaginatively in 
our schools which must fulfill their responsibility in 
preparing the youth of this nation for the brave, new 
world approaching, a part of which will be Latin 
America. 





of Contrasts 


JOHN R. CRAF 


For years, the average American, immersed in 
thoughts and problems of his own, believed India to 
bea land of mystery and romance, a country of dense 
forests which teemed with tigers, snakes, and ele- 
phants, and temples and maharajahs. Since Pearl 
Harbor, that conception has changed. 


The present war, even more than World War I, © 


has highlighted India’s strategic location in Asia. 
Roughly midway between Europe and the Orient, 
India has taken a vital part in the supplying of 
United Nations’ forces in both the European and 
Far Eastern theaters of war. In the perilous years of 
1940-1942, when the fate of Eygpt hung in the 
balance, India supplied equipment and material 
vitally needed in stemming the Nazi advance. Even 
today quantities of ammunition and equipment 
stream out from Bombay and Karachi to the ports on 


1 i ; . - . . 
This is the fifth of a series of articles on the countries and 
Peoples of Asia. 


Quartermaster School, Camp Lee, Virginia 


the Persian Gulf and to Suez and Port Said. Likewise, 
considerable quantities of war material go by land 
through Persia to Russia by an age-old camel route 
which has now been converted into a modern motor 
highway. To the east communication with China is 
maintained from Indian bases and the eastern ports 
of India are evidently destined to play an important 
part in the coming battles for the reconquest of South 
East Asia. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND AREA 


In the north of India, the massive Himalayas 
stretch nearly fifteen hundred miles with twenty 
peaks each of which towers five miles or more sky- 
ward. 

Well named the Himalayas or ‘Temples of 
Snow,” this colossal natural fortification, which even 
in our day may be considered impregnable, has 
marked off India from Tibet, Russia, and China in 
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no uncertain manner. To the northwest, the 
Himalayas yield to the lesser mountain systems of 
the Hindukush, Sulaiman and Baluchistan ranges. 
Though not so continuous as the Himalayas nor, by 
any means, as formidable, these mountains and the 
arid, forbidding terrain nevertheless make a difficult 
frontier. 

To the northeast, another series of mountain 
ranges—the Naga, Khasi, and Garo Hills, named 
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have always, however, offered a temptation to the 
adventurer from the west and, through these passes, 
from time immemorial, a host of conquerors and 
colonists have poured into India; among them the 
ancient Aryans, the Greeks, and various tribes of 
Mohammedans from Persia and Afghanistan. 
Though unmolested for centuries, every now and 
then the isolation of India was rudely shattered by 
invaders. The result is that today, ethnically and 
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A MODERN INDIAN TEXTILE MILL 


after primitive tribes living on their slopes— 
stretch southward from the Himalayas almost to the 
Bay of Bengal. Cursed by dank, tropical climate and 
the world’s heaviest rainfall, the northeast frontier 
has proved almost impassable till recent times and 
has served to cut off India from contact with China 
and her immediate neighbor, Burma. 

Land frontiers, therefore, made India almost a 
world unto herself. Had not gaps been left by 
nature in the mountains of the northwest, India 
would have been virtually invasion-proof. Four cele- 
brated passes in the northwestern mountain systems 


culturally, India is a blend of many strains and in- 
fluences from the Middle East. 

Once entered, India offers no serious natural ob 
stacle to the nomad or invader, From the banks of 
the River Indus in the northwest to the northeastern 
frontier, stretches a flat fertile country. 

About 2,000 miles long and over 300 miles 
broad, the plains of Hindustan, watered by the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, cover an area of 
364,000 square miles and constitute the largest 
continuum of cultivated territory in the world. Ec 
nomically the most developed region, the C sangetic 
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plain alone supports nearly half the population of 
India. 

Peninsular India thrusts a massive wedge a 
thousand miles into the Indian Ocean. The Peninsula 
is roughly marked off by the Vindhya Mountains but 
these range only between 1,500 and 4,000 feet in 
height and do not offer serious obstacles to the spread 
of conquest or culture. Except for coastal fringes of 
rich alluvial soil, south India is mostly a tableland 
but makes up for poor soil with its mineral wealth. 

Roughly parallel to the western coast lie the hills 
of the western Ghats and the eastern part has a 
similar range of hills parallel to the coast line, but 
the Ghats are not formidable barriers for they 
average only 3,000 feet and 1,000 feet in height 
respectively. 

Geographically India is a large country, its area 
being 1,581,410 square miles. It is about one-half 
the size of the continental United States, and sixteen 
times the size of Great Britain. It is nearly as large 
as continental Europe excluding the U.S.S.R. Within 
its confines live 388,997,955 people. 

India is divided into two main sub-divisions. There 
ate the eleven major provinces called British India 
with a land area of some 869,000 square miles, and 
the Indian States, so-called because of their ability to 
watd off direct annexation by the British. The Indian 
States, ruled by the ‘‘rajahs’’ and “‘maharajahs’” who 
are descendents of famous Hindu and Mohammedan 
families, occupy an area of approximately 712,000 
square miles. 

CLIMATE 


The northernmost point of India is about the lati- 
tude of San Francisco or Washington, D.C., and 
the southernmost point is in the latitude of Central 
Venezuela. One might therefore expect approxi- 
mately the same range of climate as one gets between 
San Francisco and South America. While true in 
many respects, this generalization is, of course, modi- 
fied greatly by rainfall and the mountain systems. 

Climatically, the northwest region, which is very 
hot but dry in summer and cold and moist in winter, 
is perhaps the best part of India. The low-lying 
tegions of the eastern Gangetic plain and the eastern 
and western coastal strips are generally hot and moist 
and there is not much difference between the seasons 
except for the rains or the absence thereof. The table- 
land of the Peninsula is for the most part hot in 
summer and warm and dry in winter. Meteorologi- 
«ally, the Indian year might be divided into three 
well-marked seasons: (1) the cool season from No- 
vember to February; (2) the dry season from March 
to June; and (3) the season of monsoon rains and 
lowering temperature from July to October. On the 
Whole, the climate is healthful except in the jungle 
‘nd marshland and in the basins of the great rivers 
and even in the parts of India where the summer is 


hottest, there are usually hill resorts where the 
temperature is moderate. 


POPULATION 


The 1941 census revealed that the population of 
India had increased by over fifty millions in the pre- 
vious decade and had reached the figure of 
388,997,955. The present population of India may 
be estimated as over 400,000,000. 

Most prevalent among the Indians are the Hindus, 
meaning Indians professing the religion of Hindu- 
ism. The number, nearly 255,000,000, is 65 per cent 
of the population but this total includes some 
49,000,000 belonging to the “Scheduled Castes,” 
known popularly as the “Untouchables.” These ele- 
ments occupy the humblest social positions in the 
community and are reckoned as outcastes or beyond 
the pale of the four-fold Hindu social organization 
known as the caste system. 

Considerable progress has been made recently, 
however, in the improvement of the social position 
of the Untouchables. For example, an Untouchable 
is now a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and he, thereby, occupies a very high position in the 
nation. 

By far the next largest element in the Indian popu- 
lation is composed of Indian Moslems, that is, 
Indians who profess the religion of Mohammed and 
according to the 1941 census, they numbered 
92,058,096. Great numbers of these Moslems are 
more or less recent converts to the Mohammedan 
religion from the Hindu fold. Christians are esti- 
mated at 7,250,000; another important community 
consists of the Sikhs who profess a distinct reformist 
creed of Hinduism and now total 5,691,447. Though 
Gautama Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, was 
an Indian, there are only 232,000 Buddhists in India 
today. 

Outside of this mosaic of races and religions, India 
still has many primitive aboriginal tribes living in 
the hills and jungles in more or less complete isola- 
tion. These totalled over 25,000,000 in the 1941 
census. 

There are fifty-eight cities in India with a popula- 
tion of over 100,000. Calcutta with 2,100,000 people 
and Bombay with 1,490,000 inhabitants are the 
largest. The fact remains, however, that the great 
majority of India’s population, some 87 per cent, is 
rural and lives in villages each of which has a popu- 
lation of 500 or less. 


RESOURCES 
India’s known reserves of mineral wealth are con- 
siderable. She ranks only behind the United States 
in iron ore and the quality of Indian ore is high. Her 
coal reserves are estimated at seventy-six billion tons 
but only a small proportion of this is believed to be 
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of good coking quality. She is the second largest 
producer in the world of manganese and the largest 
of mica. She has large reserves of bauxite and 
sulphur and great quantities of ilmenite and 
chromite. Her gold production is relatively small 
(only 289,433 ounces out of a world total of 
40,000,000 in 1940). Her most serious deficiencies 
are in the base metals: lead, tin, and copper, and in 
oil reserves. Shortage of industrial coal and the very 
limited sources of oil give added importance to the 
country’s hydro-electric resources and India is esti- 
mated to have a potential of nearly 40,000,000 horse- 
power out of a world total of some 300,000,000. 

The forest wealth of India includes considerable 
resources of high quality timber, such as, teak, rose- 
wood, and ebony, and the country has a large pro- 
duction of plantation products, especially tea and 
coffee. The largest exporter of tea in the world, India 
produced 450,000,000 pounds of tea in 1939 and 
some 40,000,000 pounds of coffee. 

International controls limited production of rubber 
in India until 1942. Now there is a considerable in- 
crease in the acreage of the important commodity. 

Probably India’s greatest non-food crop is jute 


——- 


(burlap) of which she holds a virtual world 
monopoly. She is also today the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of tobacco, oil seeds and sugar cane and she 
ranks only behind the United States in cotton pro- 
duction, She is still a leading exporter of the spices 
pepper, ginger, chili, cinnamon, and cardamom— 
products which first attracted European mariners to 
her shores. 

Of the food crops, rice is the most important and 
over seventy million acres are devoted to the pro- 
duction of this staple food. Wheat is grown on some 
twenty-six million acres and smaller acreages are 
devoted to millets, lentils, and corn. 

Not to be forgotten among the resources of India 
are the animal products, and one of the country’s 
principal exports is hides and skins. India has the 
largest bovine population in the world, an estimated 
167,000,000 head of cattle against a world total of 
690,000,000. She has more cattle in proportion to 
area and population than any other country. 


COMMERCE 


India has always maintained high rank in the 
commerce of the world. In ancient times this was due 
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to her production of spices, gems, high quality tex- 
tiles, and handicraft of all kinds; and today it is 
accounted for by large exportable surpluses of raw 
and manufactured jute, hides and skins, tea, mica, 
and manganese. 

The total foreign trade in 1943-1944 amounted 
to nearly $956,000,000. Exports were valued at 
$599,000,000 and imports at $357,000,000. Not 
only has the bulk of India’s foreign trade continually 
expanded in recent years, but its character has shown 
a steady change and reflects the increasing industriali- 
zation of the country. This change has been ac- 
centuated by the war; but even in prewar years, ma- 
chines and machine tools were becoming more and 
more important and less and less consumer goods 
tended to be imported. In 1943-1944, as in previous 
years, Britain was the principal exporter as well as 
the principal buyer. During this period, Britain 
bought nearly $181,000,000 worth of India’s ex- 
ports and sold some $90,000,000 worth of British 
goods to India. Second in India’s foreign trade was 
the United States from whom India imported 
$55,000,000 worth of goods and to whom she ex- 
ported $121,000,000 worth of supplies. Prewar 
trade between the United States and India was quite 
modest in comparison and accounted for only seven 
and one-half per cent of imports as well as exports. 
The present increase in trade between the two 
countries is accounted for by the fact that the United 


States buys very large quantities of mica and manga- 
nese, 


INDUSTRIES 


Large-scale industry has made rapid strides in 
India since the beginning of the twentieth century. 
World War I gave the movement its first strong 
impetus and steady progress was made in the inter- 
war years. 

In 1920 Great Britain conceded to India the prin- 
ciple of fiscal autonomy which provided that the 
government of India was permitted to fix its own 
tariffs. Under this grant, the government of India set 
up tariff boards which inaugurated a policy of pro- 
tection for Indian industry. This policy, designed to 
cut imports and thereby develop industrialization, 
gave powerful support to the steel, textile, sugar, 
cement, and other industries. 

World War II has seen still further development 
and ambitious schemes of industrialization are being 
considered by the government as well as private 
capitalists. Largest of Indian industries is cotton tex- 
tiles and in 1940 there were 388 mills with more 
than 10,000,000 spindles and 200,000 looms. 
Several new mills have since been added and the 
total production in 1944 is estimated at about seven 
billion yards, In the production of this commodity, 
India has achieved self-sufficiency, and her present 
Position is in marked contrast to the nation’s status 


in 1914 when India imported 60 per cent of her 
cotton textiles. 

Large-scale production of iron and steel is forging 
ahead and the output in 1940-1941 was 1,896,000 
tuns of pig iton, 1,217,000 tons of steel ingots, and 
1,178,000 tons of finished steel. These figures have 
been considerably increased since that date. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Works in Jamshedpur is one of the 
largest steel mills in the world. 

Other large-scale industries are cement, sugar, 
chemicals, soap, matches, and glass. Engineering 
workshops including railway workshops are increas- 
ing and production of locomotives is now being 
undertaken. The electrical, aluminum, and ship- 
building industries have also taken root. 

Many of these industries were started by the 
British but today British capital is prominent only 
in the production of tea. The jute industry, for 
example, was started by Scotch pioneers, but over 
seventy per cent of the capital of the industry today 
is Indian. 

Vital for rapid postwar development is internal 
transport, and in this respect, India is by far the 
most developed country in Asia. Her railway mileage 
of 42,000 places her only behind the United States, 
Russia, and Canada; and she has 261,340 miles of 
unmetalled roads of which 200,000 are suitable for 
motor traffic; and 85,792 miles of metalled all- 
weather roads. Plans now being made call for a 
total of 400,000 miles of roadways to be built ac- 
cording to a twenty-year plan. 


AGRICULTURE 


Notwithstanding recent developments of large- 
scale industry, India continues to be and will long 
remain primarily an agricultural country with the 
bulk of her population making a living by tilling the 
soil. The total area cultivated is about three hundred 
sixty million acres and over eighty per cent of this 
area is devoted to food crops. But, even so, as has 
been pointed out. India’s food production barely 
manages in good years to keep pace with the demand. 
That it is even able to do so at its precarious present 
level is due to the extensive development of irriga- 
tion sponsored by the government. In 1939-1940, 
nearly 55,000,000 acres in British India alone were 
irrigated by the most extensive irrigational system of 
any country in the world. 

But cultivation methods are still primitive and there 
is great need for intensive production. In recent 
decades, public attention has been centered on this 
problem, and every province of the country to-day 
has its Department of Agriculture staffed with ex- 
perts and demonstrators. There are five agricultural ” 
colleges and research institutes maintained by the 
government and an imperial council of agricultural 
research at the capital, New Delhi. These efforts are 
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beginning to tell and both the yield and quality of 
cotton and sugar cane have shown distinct improve- 
ment, thanks to better seeds and better cultivation in- 
troduced by the agricultural departments. There is, 
however, an immense amount of work yet to be 
done and far-reaching schemes for postwar agricul- 
tural development are now being worked out by the 
government. 


CURRENT ORIENTATION 


India to-day, though a member of the United 
Nations and contributing in many ways toward the 
successful prosecution of the war, is beset by many 
internal difficulties. The principal controversy centers 
about its relationship with Great Britain, namely, 
the problem of independence. While not fully self- 
governing as yet, India has achieved full popular 
control or autonomy of the provincial governments 
—which are comparable to the state governments in 
the United States. Eleven of the fifteen members of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, the highest executive 
body of the central government, are Indian and only 
four are British. 

India has been at war for five years. On the 
evening of September 3, 1939, the Viceroy of India, 
following Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s example, de- 
clared war on Germany and while legally within his 
rights and expressing the will of the people 
blundered by not consulting Indian party leaders. 
Consequently, certain political parties have withheld 
cooperation in carrying out the nation’s war plans and 
efforts. 

While India has no conscription, she has raised by 
requesting volunteers an army of more than two 
million men who are fighting in every theater of 
war. There are also several thousand men in the 
growing Indian navy and air force. In Italy, in 
Burma, and in North Africa, Indian troops have 
displayed valor, courage, and real fighting ability; 
and at Singapore, Indian troops fought valiantly 
by the side of New Zealaaders, British, and 
Australians until overwhelmed by numerically 
superior Japanese forces. Indian troops are stationed 
in the Middle East where they perform patrol duty 
and in Burma they perhaps outnumber all other 
allied troops combined. 

The size of the army appears small when the 
population is known to approach the four hundred 
million mark; yet religious beliefs, illiteracy, and 
customs in addition to language difficulties have made 
a larger army impracticable. 

India depends largely upon the United States and 
Great Britain for tanks, heavy artillery, engines, and 
“thick armor plate and lack of this equipment has 
impeded the expansion of the army. Twice in this 
war, equipment from America destined for India has 


es 


been diverted elsewhere; the first time to England 
after the rout in 1940 culminating in the evacuation 
at Dunkirk and the second time in late 1941 whep 
Russia needed equipment to stem the advance of 
the Nazi. 

Furthermore, since the economy of India is de. 
pendent upon elementary agriculture, it is impossible 
to draw large numbers of men from the countryside 
without imperilling the food supply of the country, 
The 45,000,000 peasant farmers, each of whom 
cultivates a few acres, are vitally needed in the fields 
and therefore the government cannot draw for mili- 
tary duties large numbers of men as can Ameria 
and other countries whose economy is based upon 
industrialization and large-scale methods of produc. 
tion. 

In this global war, India has been a scene of battle, 
Originally, this country was to serve as a meeting 
spot for Nazi troops and the Japanese hordes but 
this is of course a Hitler-Tojo dream which never 
materialized. Calcutta has been bombed, however, 
and casualties have been heavy. Manipur and Assam, 
along the border of Burma, have been invaded by 
Japanese who by hard fighting have been driven from 
the provinces. 

A major problem facing this nation of some 
400,000,000 people is its economic position. In the 
midst of potential riches and maharajahs bedecked 
in precious gems, there is incredible poverty, stem- 
ming from illiteracy, social backwardness, primitive 
agriculture, and other ills. For years, food crises have 
plagued India. The present situation is by no means 
due to wartime conditions for many of the inhabi- 
tants have lived in a condition approximating semi- 
starvation for years. 

The average annual income of the Indian is in- 
credibly small; it is estimated to be about twenty- 
three dollars per year. Comparison of this figure with 
annual incomes of the inhabitants of the westem 
nations is difficult for the average Indian does not 
demand or probably know about the standards of 
living in America, Great Britain, or Canada, ins0- 
far as they pertain to food, clothing, and shelter. The 
fact remains nevertheless that the average Indian is 
endowed with about the lowest standard of living 
possible. 

The national income of British India, excluding 
the Indian States, is estimated to be between five and 
one-half to six billion dollars a year. The population 
of all India is predominantly rural, and their liveli- 
hood is in the precarious position of being dependent 
each year upon the rain, temperature, and other cl 
matic conditions. 

Historically, India is old and her history date 
back of 3500 B.c. During five thousand years, as 
toms, not encountered in western civilization, have 
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become embedded in the everyday life of the Indian 
people. Ritualism is today part of the life of the 
Hindu and his beliefs and practices have been passed 
down through the ages by generation after genera- 
tion. 

India is modern as well as ancient. Many hotels 
established in Calcutta or Bombay will rival the best 
found in New York, London, or Paris. The Indian 
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cational development aims to provide every child in 
India with a minimum basic education and to enable 
promising children to pursue higher education. 
School attendance would be made compulsory for 
children between the ages of six and fourteen years 
and primary as well as middle school education 
would be free. The objective of the educational pro- 
gram, known as the Sargent plan, is to permit each 


TYPICAL INDIAN STREET SCENE 


people have adopted occidental sports such as tennis, 
hockey, football, and cricket, and India now holds 
all Olympic field hockey records. The radio and 
motion picture have also attained popularity in this 
country where eighty-six per cent of the population 
Is illiterate. 

Already plans are being made for India’s future. 
On June |, 1944, postwar planning by the govern- 
ment of India became a reality. Far-reaching plans 
to improve the social, economic, and industrial posi- 
tion of the country were set in motion. Postwar edu- 


child to achieve literacy and the background essential 
for citizenship. 

The fact remains, despite the high rate of illiteracy, 
that India already has an extensive educational 
system which consists of fifteen universities with 325 
colleges; 85 professional colleges, and 232,364 high, 
middle, and primary schools. In 1941, the latter 
group provided instruction for 15,769,890 students. 

Although the literacy percentage in India today is 
only about 14 per cent of the population over five 
years of age, there are now 47,398,000 literates as 
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against 23,300,000 in 1931, which indicates that 
there has been 100 per cent increase in literacy dur- 
ing the decade of 1931-1941. 

Plans for aviation, transport, agriculture, public 
health and scientific development are proceeding 
under the guidance of Indian and British industrial- 
ists, economists, and administrators. 

Agricultural plans call for an increase of 50 per 
cent in agricultural production in ten years and 100 
per cent in fifteen years. More land is to be culti- 
vated, irrigation is to be improved, and more inten- 
sive methods are to be employed. Irrigation, fertiliza- 
tion of the land, establishment of seed farms, and 
other land improvement plans are to be incorporated 
in the improvement project. 

In transport, India has already set herself to im- 
prove rail and motor transport although she enjoys 
a transport system at the present time which in 
terms of mileage is second to none in Asia, The 
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transport program calls for the construction of loco- 
motives and boilers in India as an aid in expansion 
of industrialization. 

The problem of Indian independence remains to 
be settled. Great Britain’s position in this matter has 
been set forth through the principles of the Cripps 
declaration which in essence proclaimed that India 
was to be granted self-determination at the con- 
clusion of World War II and in the meantime and 
for the duration the British Parliament was to retain 
ultimate control. 

A very great task of constructive statesmanship 
remains for the problem of setting up a constitution 
acceptable to the three fifths of India under British 
domination and the two fifths ruled by the Indian 
princes is complex. There must also be considered in 
conjunction with this problem the desires of 
255,000,000 Hindus and a minority of 92,000,000 
Mohammedans. 


Revised Historical Viewpoints 


RALPH B. GUINNESS 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


EXPANSIONISTS OF 18981 


Professor Pratt contends that his researches into 
the nature and extent of American economic im- 
perialism of the nineties warrant a major revision of 
the role played by the American business man. He 
declares that ‘“‘controvert as it may current fashions 
in historical interpretation, the observation must be 
made that the rise of the expansionist philosophy in 
the United States owed little to economic influences. 
. . . The need of the American business man for 
colonial markets and fields for investments was dis- 
covered not by the business men but by historians and 
other intellectuals, by journalists and politicians.’’? 
Among these were Burgess, Fiske, Mahan, and 
Blaine. He further contends that American economic 
interests did not seek Hawaii or Cuba for reasons of 
economic imperialist penetration. The greater part of 
this book deals with the American acquisition of 
Hawaii and only slightly with American intervention 
in Cuba. 

Pratt believes that American sugar men were not 
the prime movers behind the forces seeking annexa- 
tion of Hawaii and advocating intervention in Cuba. 
He declares that American business men in general, 
and the trade and financial journals, were opposed to 


1 Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1898 (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1936). 
? Ibid., p. 22. 


schemes for acquiring foreign territory to supply 
business with markets, fields for capital investment, 
or commercial and naval stations in distant parts of 
the world. After March, 1898, some conservative 
editors came to think intervention in Cuba inevitable 
on humanitarian grounds, Until May, 1898, business 
interests in the United States were generally opposed 
to expansion, or indifferent to it, according to Pratt's 
researches, 

It would appear, however, that Professor Pratt's 
conclusions cannot be accepted with finality since he 
apparently contradicts his major thesis, leaves certain 
points of evidence but partly explored, accepts some 
testimony literally, and in the absence of evidence 
assumes that there is none. Few historians have really 
studied our government archives on our overseas 
trade and diplomatic negotiations in regard to trade 
and power in the period before 1898. No one his 
studied the private records, letters and diaries of 
business men interested in overseas trade particularly 
in China. Other historical research seems to indicate 
that the intervention in Cuba was but a means of 
curing possession of the Spanish insular empire ® 
stepping stones to trade and diplomatic power 
China as ex-Senator Beveridge once said. The fort 
going criticism of Professor Pratt’s researches would 
be unfair if attention were not drawn to his metic 
lous scholarship in affixing the responsibility dire 
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ly on our government and business men in Hawaii 
for the overthrow of the native government. 

With regard to that country, Pratt shows the 
American press in 1893 reporting that the move for 
annexation was due to the desire of the sugar trust 
to profit from the bounty on sugar which the pro- 
posed treaty offered.* The New York Herald queried 
editorially in February, 1893: “Is Spreckels and 
Company the little nigger in the fence of the sugar 
islands?”’ Pratt characterizes economic interpretation 
of this kind as plausible but an oversimplification of 
the facts. In support of this conclusion he cites two 
matters in evidence: (1) In January, 1893, Claus 
Spreckels, who formerly had favored annexation, 
then opposed it as injurious to his California sugar 
beet interests.* In an earlier reference for May, 1892, 
Pratt cites Spreckels as informing Thurston privately 
that he favored annexation.® (2) White business and 
professional classes in Hawaii, not the sugar planters, 
or the sugar trust, initiated the movement for revolu- 
tion and annexation. They did this in the hope of 
improving business conditions in general by their 
connection with the United States. Pratt thus merely 
draws a distinction between the economic interests 
initiating and favoring annexation. 

The author reaches his conclusions as to the dis- 
interest of the sugar men in apparent disregard of 
other evidence linking up the revolutionaries with 
Spreckels and others in the United States. Spreckels, 
declares Pratt, controlled one third of the Hawaiian 
sugar fields, and so dominated the industry otherwise 
as to compel the planters to sign an agreement to pay 
back to the sugar trust one half of any bounty to be 
received from the United States government. Lorrin 
Thurston, Hawaiian lawyer, legislator, agent of the 
secret- Annexation Club, and one of the commis- 
sionets negotiating for annexation, was instructed to 
press for a treaty of annexation with a bounty on 
sugar. This was to be an adjustment for the loss in- 
curted by the sugar rates of the McKinley Act which 
caused Hawaiian prices to drop from $100 to $65 a 
ton. However, as the authorities at Washington were 
opposed to a bounty, Thurston and others agreed to 
the treaty without it. Beyond this brief reference to 
Thurston's relations with the sugar trust and two 
brief accounts of Thurston-Spreckels interviews Pratt 
did not find, or did not investigate further, any other 
aspects of their interrelation. 

It may be pertinent to inquire what relations, if 
any, the American continental sugar interests had 
with the white professional and business classes in 
the islands and with the Annexation Club. The 
former, although casting only 4,000 out of 15,000 
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‘Ibid., p. 156. 
,[bid., p. 157. A private statement. 
This was a statement made for press publication. 


votes were the dominant economic interests in the 
islands, owning four fifths of the property. Now, 
since Spreckels controlled one third of the sugar 
production there and so dominated it as to force 
agreement on a kickback on the suggested bounty, it 
may be pertinent to inquire which of the revolu- 
tionaries were agents of Spreckels? Since Pratt men- 
tions the list of members of the Annexation Club, 
what were its relations with Spreckels? What were 
their mainland connections and interests? These two 
points undoubtedly should be investigated further 
before any economic imperialism directed from the 
mainland can be disavowed. 

Another matter that apparently warrants further 
research to establish or deny Pratt’s thesis of the 
disinterestedness of Spreckels and other American 
business men is that of the trans-Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Conference, held at Salt Lake City in 1897. It 
was addressed by Lorrin Thurston and presided over 
by W. J. Bryan! The conference passed resolutions 
favoring the construction of a Nicaraguan Canal as 
an American enterprise, the annexation of Hawaii, 
and the independence of Cuba. It seems surprising 
that such an imperialist program should have been 
advocated by a conference called in the interests of 
agriculture, mining, and the development of the 
resources of the West. What forces brought Thurston 
into the conference and led to the approval of an 
expansionist program: purely intellectual, or con- 
tinental American economic interests? How was it 
that Bryan, champion of the West and a pacifist, 
espoused a program of overseas expansion? 

With regard to Cuba, Pratt shows that while some 
American sugar planters and merchants suffered 
losses on account of the insurrection, and its tactics 
of destruction designed to force intervention, and 
obviously desiring it, other business men were op- 
posed. Atkins, a large sugar planter, some mine- 
owners and merchants trading with Spain or Cuba, 
were averse to war with Spain. He feels that there 
was no scheme on the part of insular or continental 
American business men to acquire control in or over 
Cuba.° In the light of the evidence he found, his con- 
clusion seems valid. The only question that remains 
is: did he exhaust all the possible sources of evidence? 

With reference to business schemes in general to 
acquire political control over foreign markets Pratt 
reports the trade and financial journals as adverse to 
such policies. However, he again contradicts his 
thesis when he reveals the changed tone of the press 
in 1897 and the demands of the business men in 
China once the foreign powers began a partition of 
that country. The rumors of such, and actual parti- 
tion, gave rise to demands for governmental protest 

* [bid., pp. 248-252. 

* Ibid., pp. 230-260. 
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and action to preserve the markets of China for 
American participation. The New York Journal of 
Commerce, ‘‘formerly pacifist,” and ‘‘anti-imperial- 
ist,”’ initiated a Committee on American Interests in 
China. The Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
and those of other cities soon followed suit. Once the 
war was under way, American business and the press 
hailed Dewey's victory at Manila as placing the gate- 
way to the markets of Asia in American hands.® 

Despite this evidence of economic interests seeking 
political power for their benefit Pratt contends that 
they took advantage of opportunities at hand rather 
than that any of them had plotted to create them. 
According to Pratt the only Machiavellians in the 
story are Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt who had 
long espoused a “large policy” of expansion over- 
seas for economic purposes. But this they had done 
supposedly from pure intellectual reasons only. This 
policy alluded to briefly in the book under review is 
more fully detailed by Pratt elsewhere.® 

Some minor points mentioned by Pratt may be of 
interest to include here. Japan at first had acquiesced 
in the proposed treaty of annexation of Hawaii by the 
United States, but later protested the proposed re- 
strictions on migration to the islands. Britain was 
early portrayed by American expansionists as the 
béte noire against whose designs we should take 
Hawaii for our protecton. In 1897, however, Japan 
had been substituted as our antagonist. In the de- 
bates on Hawaii, the anti-annexationists argued that 
for naval purposes Kiska, in the Aleutians, was a 
much better and nearer base to Japan and Manila 
than Pearl Harbor. 

One of the concluding chapters of the book, ‘The 
Imperialism of Righteousness,’’ describes forthrightly 
the imperialism of many religious journals, the pages 


* Ibid., pp. 260-78. 
* J. W. Pratt, “The ‘Large Policy’ of 1898,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XIX (September, 1932), 219-242. 
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of which undoubtedly played some significant role 
in preparing the public mind for war and expansion 
overseas. 

This review was submitted to Professor Pratt who 
replied on March 26, 1939, as follows: “. . . | am 
quite unable to see that in recognizing that business 
took an expansionist position late, I am contradi ting 
the statement that it did not do so early—as early 
as Mahan and some of his devotees like Lodge and 
Roosevelt. I believe a careful reading of the book will 
show that I have nowhere denied the genera! im- 
portance of economic interests; I have merely con- 
tended that such interests did not operate at pre- 
cisely the times or in precisely the ways that some 
writers have assumed, and that other influences, such 
as intellectual and religious, were sometimes at least 
as important as economic. .. . 

‘“. . . You suggest that if all the facts were availa- 
ble, they might show some unsuspected connection 
between Claus Spreckels and members of the 
Hawaiian Annexation Club. This must mean that 
while Spreckels was openly opposing annexation 
(that he was doing so seems adequately established), 
he was secretly working for it. Just what motive he 
would have had for thus working at cross purposes 
with himself it is not easy for me to imagine. Your 
review fails to mention the fact that the Hawaiian 
sugar planters had a very definite reason for fearing 
annexation, namely, the probable effect on their 
supply of Oriental labor as an offset to the possible 
benefit of the bounty. If you will re-read carefully 
pages 156-160, I wonder if you will perhaps not 
agree that the sugar theory may be justly termed an 
oversimplification of the facts—which is all that | 
have claimed. 

“In general, I think I have been more careful in 
recognizing the fragmentary character of the evidence 
on some points, and in avoiding sweeping generaliza- 
tions, than you have given me credit for being.” 


On Being a Citizen 


(A Dramatization for Junior High School) 


R. EUGENE MORSE 
Supervising Teacher of History, Bowling Green Junior High School, Bowling Green, Ohio 


The characters: 
Jim—A ninth grade boy. 
Ann—A ninth grade girl with ideas. 
Eve—A ninth grade girl with some answers. 
Dick—A new seventh grade pupil. 


As the curtain opens the three ninth graders sauntet 

on the stage. Jim lags behind the girls. 

Jim. Well, here we are back in school and do you 
know what? 

Eve. No, what? 
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Jim. It’s a secret. Promise not to tell. 

Girls. We promise. 

Jim. I didn’t crave to come back to school. 

Ann. That’s no secret. Why I can think of several 
things that I'd rather do than come to school, 
can't you, Eve? 

Jim. What, for instance? 

Ann. Swim, dance, go camping, go horseback riding, 
go to the movies to mention only a few items of 
interest. But you can’t just play all the time. 

Jim. Why not? It’s fun, isn’t it? 

Eve. Do you seriously think that you could play all 
the time and not get tired of it? 

Jim. 1 don’t know but I'd like to try it a while. Work 
has interfered with my play a lot more than I 
wanted it to. 

. You poor boy. You look overworked. Don’t 
you think you'd better sit down and rest before 
we go any farther? 

. Well I do feel tired when I think very much 
about work. Ho Hum! School! I don’t like to 
think about that either. That seems to make me 
tired. School. Ho hum! Why do we have to come 
to school? 

Ann. That’s easy. We have a job to do, and it’s a 
big job, too. 

Jim. What's that? 

Ann, Our job is to become good citizens. Are you a 
good citizen? 

Jim. Sure I am. I always salute the flag when it 
passes, I stand when they play the “Star 
Spangled Banner,”’ and I always say the “Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag.” O yes, and I observe 
the Fourth of July—in the usual manner. I 
guess I’m a good citizen all right. 

Ann. Do you really think that makes you a good 
citizen? Let me tell you about a picture that I 
saw the other day. It was the picture of a boy 
with a dinner pail. To his left was a sign point- 
ing to good paying war work. To his right was 
a sign pointing to school. Uncle Sam was talk- 
ing to him and saying as he pointed towards 
school: “It’s just as important and will be 
worth more in the long run.” Why do you 
suppose Uncle Sam thinks it’s important for us 
to come to school? 

e. Well it certainly isn’t just because he wants us 

to know how to say the “Pledge of Allegiance,” 
and when to stand up, and how to make a big 
noise on the Fourth’of July. 
O, I guess there is more to it than that. I 
suppose General Eisenhower had to go to school 
when he was a boy. We surely depend on him 
now, don’t we? You'd call him a good citizen, 
wouldn’t you? 


Ann. I certainly should, even though he’s a soldier. 


Last year when we talked about the definition of 
citizen, we found that one definition dis- 
tinguished between a citizen and a soldier, but 
citizen is generally used to mean one who enjoys 
the privileges and the protection of a country 
and owes allegiance to that country. I think that 
would include General Eisenhower. 

We've got a few other good citizens scattered 
around the world besides General Eisenhower. 
General MacArthur is a good citizen, and 
General Stilwell, General Patch, Admiral 
Nimitz, and a lot of others. I suppose all of 
them went to school some time, too. 

. And did you ever stop to think that such men 
as they went to schools like ours? Some of them 
went to schools that were not so attractive as ours. 
But they learned to become good citizens. 

. Yes, I've heard Mother and Dad tell about the 
schools they went to and what they studied. You 
know they didn’t have a lot of things like a 
good gym, industrial arts, band, and movies. 

. That’s right. After all we have some pretty 
good times along with the hard work in school. 
And we have more to say about what we do in 
school than our folks had. We elect officers for 
our Home Rooms and we have a Home Room 
Council made up of elected representatives from 
the whole school. They have charge of such 
activities as Hall Monitors, Bicycle Patrol, Hos- 
pital Room, Sales Tax Collection and many 
other matters that concern the school. That's 
Democracy. 

Ann. Yes, and that’s the way they do things out of 

school—in running the city, or the county, or 
the state, yes, even the United States. If we 
didn’t learn to work things out together in 
school we certainly should have a hard time 
cooperating when we grow up and are asked to 
help run our government. When you think 
about it, Jim, isn’t that what’s the matter with 
our world today? Too many nations haven't 
learned to work together. We've got to teach 
them how. 
I hate to admit it, Ann, but I guess you’re right. 
You know the way you talk makes me think of 
a Senator or something. You'd ought to be a 
Congressman or Governor, or would you rather 
be President? You might as well start at the 
top. 

Ann. ne you're just laughing at me. I shall be will- 
ing to start at the bottom, first just as a voter 
because that’s really important in our country. 

Jim. 1 wonder why the Germans don’t put some- 
body up to run against Hitler as we do in the 
United States. Every four years we put some- 
body up to run against Roosevelt. You know 
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they say he hasn’t always been our President, but 
he has been in there ever since I can remember 
and that’s a long time. 

. Dictators don’t allow others to run against 
them. They don’t think the people have sense 
enough to vote. We live in a Democracy. We 
do let people vote but that also means that they 
should know how to vote intelligently. Think 
about that a minute, Jim. If we have the right 
to vote then we have the responsibility of learn- 
ing to vote intelligently. Brave boys, and girls, 
too, in Europe, in the South Pacific, in the 
Aleutians are fighting and are dying to keep for 
us these rights, and if we are good citizens, we'll 
help to pass them on to others. 

Ann. 1 saw a poster the other day which made me 
think about some of these things. It was 
labelled: “8 American Rights and 8 American 
Duties.” There could just as well have been 
100 Rights and 100 Duties because we have 
many, many rights in this free country. Here 
are just a few: 


Because I have Therefore it is my 


the right to express 
my opinion about 
public officials and 


issues. 


Because I have 
the right to vote. 


Because I have 
the right to worship 
as my conscience 
tells me. 


Because I have 
the right to own 


property. 


Because I have 
rights under the 
Constitution. 


duty to study problems 
and issues so that my 
criticism is fair. 


Therefore it is my 
duty to vote as intelli- 
gently as I can, and re- 
spect and support public 
officials. 


Therefore is it my 
duty to give others this 
same privilege and re- 
spect their differing 
faith. 


Therefore it is my 
duty to respect the prop- 
erty of others including 
property like schools. 


Therefore it is my 
duty to obey its laws, 
preserve, protect and de- 
fend its flag of freedom. 


Jim. You know, I’ve been thinking. Most of us don’t 
half appreciate what a privilege it is to live in 
this country of ours. I'll bet a lot of boys and 
girls in Germany and Japan would be glad to be 
right where we are now, right here in this 
school. We ought to be glad we were born in 
a country where all the citizens have rights. 

Ann. Yes, and we also have certain rights here in 


—— es 


school just as we do in our country under the 
Constitution, but we ought not to forget that 
we have duties along with these rights. Too 
many of us think a great deal about our rights 
and we're quick to guard them against any in- 
trusion, but how often do we think about our 
duties? What do you think about the boy or 
girl who did not obey the recent quarantine be- 
cause he thought people wouldn’t suspect that 
he was under sixteen? 

. That’s cheating and good citizens just don’t do 
those things. It wouldn’t be any fun to wina 
football game if you had to cheat to do it, would 
it? We know that good citizenship is needed 
wherever we are, whatever we're doing. If we 
don’t practice it now, it’s not likely we shall 
know how when we get out of school. 

. You girls have given me some ideas, and I'm 
going to see if I can’t put some of them into 
practice. After all just talking about citizenship 
isn’t the important thing; it’s doing something 
about it. Say, who is that little fellow coming 
here? 

Ann. That’s Dick Stranger. He’s a new seventh 
grader. Hello Dick! 

Dick. Hello Ann! 

Ann. Dick, I'd like you to meet my friends Eve 
Owens and Jim Smith. This is Dick Stranger. 
He is just entering the seventh grade this year. 

Eve 


jim How do you do, Dick. 


Jim. 1 think you’re going to like this school, Dick, 
but if you feel as I did when I entered two years 
ago, you're pretty dizzy right now. I got all 
mixed up trying to find out where to go and 
when, If there’s anything I can do to help you, 
I shall be glad to do it. Don’t be afraid to ask 
a That’s the way to get acquainted and 

nd your way around quickly. 

Dick. Thanks, Jim, and I might as well begin right 
now. 

Jim. What is it? 

Dick. Why are those boys and girls standing in the 
halls and on the stairways? You know the ones 
I mean. They have red and gray buttons with 
an “‘M”’ on each one. 

Jim. That's scarlet and gray. Those are our school 
colors. And those pupils are hall monitors. 

Dick. What do they have to do? 

Jim. They are there to keep the hall traffic from get 
ting all tangled up. They see that pupils keep t0 
the right when passing, that they don’t run, that 
they are orderly. 

Dick. How do they become monitors? ; 

Jim. In the first place the Home Room Count, 
which represents our whole school, set up th 
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hall monitor system. One of the teachers is 
selected to sponsor it and any pupil may apply 
for the privilege of serving. Seventh graders are 
not used until the second semester when they 
have learned more about our school. If a pupil 
wants to serve as a hall monitor he must get the 
approval of his Home Room teacher and the 
Sponsor. If he is accepted, he serves for about 
six weeks and he gets activity credit for doing it. 
You'll hear about that later. 

Dick. Are they just like cops? 

Jim. No, not exactly. They’re something like the red 
and green lights. They help to keep the traffic 
orderly and prevent collisions. Of course they 
couldn’t do much if all of us didn’t help. They 
are really there to help us by directing traffic in 
the right way. 

Dick. Don’t they have trouble doing it? Does every 
pupil obey them? 

Jim. Most everybody obeys the hall monitors because 
they can see that it’s for their benefit. Very few 
disobey the rules and often those who do just 
don’t understand. 

Dick. Thanks, Jim, and now I must be on my way. 


I can see that I have a lot to learn around this 
place but I believe it’s going to be fun. Be seeing 
you. 

Ann 

Eve Good-bye, Dick. 

Jim 

Ann. Do you realize what we've been doing? 

Jim. Sure I do. We've been talking to Dick. 

Ann. Yes, I know. But don’t you see that we've really 
been doing what we were talking about a little 
while ago? 

Jim. What's that? 

Ann. We were talking about citizenship and we said 

we ought to do something about it, not just talk 

about it. 

Well, we have been doing something about it. 

We have been exercising our duty in helping a 

“Stranger’’ to get acquainted and to start right 

in the junior high school. That’s an example of 

good citizenship in action. (pause) Now what 
do you say? Let’s go get a malted milk or 
something! 

That’s an idea! Gee, you girls think of every- 

thing, don’t you? 


Eve. 


Jim. 


Pioneering in California and the West on 


the Eve of the Civil War 


DANIEL C. KNOWLTON 


Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, New York 


The two letters which appear here were written by 
4 young man in his early twenties who had left his 
home in New York State to try his fortunes in the 
Far West. They are addressed to a sister living in his 
home state. In the one he describes in some detail 
his experiences in crossing the plains en route to 
Pike's Peak and how he made his way across the 
mountains into the mining regions of Northern Cali- 
fornia. In this and the latter letter he portrays certain 
interesting aspects of life in a “distant land” as he 
calls it, and the reactions of Californians to the out- 
break of the Civil War. The last page of the letter 
Paper used by the writer for his message of June 1 is 
covered with a series of pictures portraying the ac- 
tivities of the San Francisco mint and was apparently 
purchased in San Francisco. This branch of the mint 
was opened in 1854 and was undoubtedly a source of 
pride to the people of San Francisco. 


Scott Valley,? Jan. 21, 1861 
Dear Sister md 


a charge me with writing a very short letter! 
ell I acknowledge I have felt guilty every time I 


thought of that epistle; and will endeavor to do better 
in the future. 

The evening on which I penned it I was in great 
haste and my thoughts upon something else. I had 
but just returned from witnessing the strange, 
heathen ceremonies and solemnities of a company of 
Chinamen over the dead bodies of their friends who 
they had burned. In many parts of California, these 
Chinamen and Chinese tartars are found in great num- 
bers.? They are a very peculiar people, and their ways 
and customs are very amusing. But perhaps I will 
write more of them & other curiosities of California 
at some future day. 

You will notice by the heading of my letter that I 
am not in Weaverville. No! my days of clerkship 


* Scott Valley does not appear on present-day maps. It was 
probably one of the numerous mining settlements in the valley 
of the river of that name, a branch of the well-known Klamath 
River, The original spelling has been followed throughout. 

* The first record of any Chinese coming to San Francisco 
was in 1848. The first significant immigration (18,000) was 
in 1852. There were many Chinese in Weaverville. 

* Weaverville was a mining town which got its name in 
1849 or 1850. 
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were not very lengthy. I got along very well for about 
a month, and had I stayed longer I could have had 
larger wages. When I engaged with my employer 
it was specified that I was to have my Sundays to 
myself. But one morning he desired me to help him 
in the store awhile in the morning before going to 
church, as his brother was unwell. I declined of 
course, upon which we fell into an argument upon 
the observance of the Sabbath. Concluding that I 
would not stay with a man with whom I differed so 
greatly in opinion. I left and refused to go back the 
next morning although solicited, as I see that we 
could not get along together without difficulty. Per- 
haps you may wonder that I would go into a store 
that was kept open on the Sabbath. But it was the 
only alternative, as it is a practice which is almost uni- 
versal in the mountainous districts of California; ow- 
ing to fact that there are scarsely no merchants who 
are members of the Church, and others conform to 
the usages of the country, and keep their [s/c] store 
open half of the day at least on Sunday. 

It is a very difficult matter for a clerk to get a 
situation, who is a stranger as there seems to be a 
sufficient number here who are known to meet the 
demand. A stranger can as a general thing only get 
a situation by working for a low price. After staying 
about Weaver for awhile and finding the only chance 
to be to go into the gold mines which I did not 
exactly like, as it requires a little too much physical 
labor of a kind which not every constitution can bear; 
I started off in search of a school. After two or three 
disapointments in obtaining schools, I found my way 
to this place and concluded to take up private school 
here for this winter. 

And here I am in this mountain valley, enjoying 
myself very much, and meeting with a good degree 
of success in my school, although small on account 
of their being no more children within reach. We 
have been engaged for the last three weeks in a 
protracted meeting which has resulted in much 
good. 

Uncle Jesse is Presiding Elder of the San Fran- 
cisco Dist. this year. I have had some correspondence 
with him. He gave me a pressing invitation to come 
and see him; but upon my asking him what the 
chances for obtaining employment in that vicinity 
were he says it is the poorest place in the whole state 
for that as there were multitudes who persisted in 
staying about the city; instead of scattering over the 
state where they could get employment. I have been 
very fortunate in that respect myself. Although I 
have traveled about considerable since being here, 
too much for my own good; yet I have nearly always 
found employment of an honorable kind. While in 
the states I have always heard it represented that it 
was almost impossible for a young man without 
friends to get employment here. But I would much 


rather take my chances here than in any portion of 
the states that I was ever in. And as far as prices are 
concerned, the price of labor is full double what it 
is in the States, and many times much more. 

You wish me to give more of the particulars of 
my journey here. I have almost forgotten what | 
have written on that subject, which I believe was not 
much. I met with no adventures which would appear 
very interesting when recorded unless I had the gift 
of making a great deal of account out of very little 
which Bayard Taylor* and most great writers have. 
Yet the whole journey was filled with interest to me 
but to give an account of all the everyday incidents 
would be rather to [sc] tedious. However I will try 
and answer your questions with regard to it. 

In regard to the outfit first. Upon arriving at $. 
Joseph we could see or hear of nothing else { but] 
persons fitting out for Pike’s Peak.* Upon going 
down to Atcherson it was the same. A large share of 
them too, those who were there the year before and 
stayed through the season, instead of turning back 
before they got there, as the majority of those who 
started did. A number of our party got the fever too, 
and it was likely to divide in a number of parts. In 
case it had I should have gone back to Utica where 
Emory was, and joined a company there bound for 
California. I finally proposed a plan to which they 
all conceded; and that was, that we join together and 
purchase a team, wagon and an ample amount of 
provision for a trip to California, and go to the 
Peak and in case we were not pleased with the pros- 
pect there trade off our team for fresh ones and go 
on through the same season. 

Accordingly six of us invested an equal amount in 
an outfit. We afterward let another young man into 
the company who had a yoke of cattle making our 
outfit consist of three extra fine yoke of cattle in 
good order and built for traveling, a new wagon 
with a cover, a fine thick canvas tent, cooking utensils, 
and provision which consisted of flour, bacon, meal, 
rice, hominy, beans, dried apples, coffee and sugar; 
which together with the game with which we sup- 
plied ourselves, made our fare not very objectionable. 
We had an over supply and sold before getting 
through to the amount of twenty-five dollars. I{n} 
purchasing this outfit we invested sixty-two dollars 
and a half apiece. 

Our course lay first across the almost boundless 
prairies of Kansas, at first quite interesting, but soon 
growing monotonous, there being scarsely any vatt 
ety. The road was perfectly thronged with Pike's 
Peakers, and a great many of them families 


*Bayard Taylor was a popular writer of the period 
wrote several books of travel. ' 

*Gold was discovered in Cherry Creek and other affluents 
of the South Platte in July 1858. Pike’s Peak was 75 miles 
from the site of the discoveries. It is estimated that 100,000 
set out for here and only half reached the mountains 
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Camping about the watering places at night, they 
would meet together for sociability in the evening, 
men, women, young ladies, and gentlemen. After 
about two hundred and fifty miles travel we struck 
Platte River. Up which valley our course lay, untill 
some way above the forks of the river. When we 
came to the crossing, after considerable electioneer- 
ing on my part and others the final vote was taken 
in favor of crossing the river in company with a 
few other wagons and families with whom we had 
fallen in company. From then untill within one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles this side of Ft. Larimie 
our course lay up the south side of the north Platte. 
Then we cross over onto the Sweetwater. From there 
to the south pass in the rocky mountains, we followed 
up this stream. This part of the road thus far, is the 
Pony Express rout,® along which there are ranches 
where the riders change ponies; and at which trading 
posts are kept for traffick with the indians and emi- 
grants. They are generally from twelve to fifteen 
miles apart; and there are many others too mostly 
living with squaws. 

From here in, there is not a trading post or any 
white inhabitants, except a few roving bands of Mor- 
mons, and a company of U.S. Dragoons. That is on 
the rout we came, which was the new government 
road called Landers cut-off." This road has only been 
traveled one season before. Shortly before this we 
increased our trains which before had been small, to 
the size of twenty seven wagons; for safety against 
the indians, which before had been in no wise dan- 
gerous. 

Our party consisted of sixty men well armed and 
about as many more women and children of all ages. 
Several young ladies. At night we formed all the 
wagons in a circle with one narrow opening. This 
is called a corall! Outside of this was a row of tents 
(neatly one to every wagon) and campfires. Every 
company in the train except ours, had women cooks. 
The cattle and horses were allowed to graze from 
the time we stoped, usually about four o'clock, until 
dark when they were herded near the corall; and in 
case of danger driven inside. We each took regular 
turns at all the work which made it come very light. 
The regulations of the train, and a captain were 
elected by vote of the whole company. We all took 
turns at standing guard also; four at a time, one com- 
pany the first half and another the last half of the 
night. Our turn came one half night out of each six. 
The weather was almost invariably pleasant. We had 
only one storm of about twenty four hours except 


once in a great while a slight shower, on the whole 
journey, 


6 

, The Pony Express had been inaugurated on April 3, 1860. 
‘i , Colonel F. W. Lander was a well known engineer and 
: a who shortly before this had been engaged in surveying 
wit€s across the mountains. 


Just imagine for a moment our camp at evening, 
on the bank of some fine stream or large spring, 
with the campfires all burning brightly; and groups 
gathered here and there conversing. You would 
think by the merry peals of laughter which ring out 
upon the air, that they were not enduring great hard- 
ships. The scenery from the time we struck the first 
spur of the Rocky mountains, through the rocky and 
Bear River mountains is very interesting. After pass- 
ing these we struck Humbolt river which we follow 
down until about sixty miles above its sink, where we 
strike off for Honey Lake. The Indians are seldom 
known to molest a train of any size or strength. 
They are the greatest of cowards. They almost in- 
variable attact some small train either poorly pre- 
pared or very careless which is very often the case. 

At first we walked most of the way. But after 
a while as the load which was mostly provision 
began to grow lighter we rode much of the time. 
And then there was some of the train which had 
lose horses along which we could ride whenever we 
wished. Our cattle and horses instead of being re- 
duced to mere skeletons as I supposed they would 
throve and kept in good order all the way. They fell 
off a little at first, and again while crossing the 
desert. If you could see them get stampeded once 
you would not think they were very near exhausted. 
Our train was stampeded three times, when the teams 
were on the wagons, but owing to good management 
there was no great damage done. 

I think I have mentioned in some of my letters 
either to you or some of the rest, about my going 
on in advance of the train. It happened in this wise. 

After traveling for some time down the Humbolt 
R. the journey began to get rather monotonous and 
we began to think about getting on. The captain of 
the train, who was crossing the plains for the fourth 
time, had a family in Indian valley whom he was 
anxious to see of course; Another person in the 
train whose home was in California, and had crossed 
before; but neither of them had ever been on this 
rout; determined to go on in advance, and beat the 
trains in a number of days. 

My partner and myself; (he was school teacher 
from Eureka, with whom I first made arrangements 
to come to California) concluded to go with them; 
as much for novelty as anything else, being rather 
tired of the slow pace which we were going; which 
was only about twenty miles per day. Another one 
joined us and we had a party of five. Each of us took 
four days provisions consisting of buiscuit, crackers, 
bacon, coffe and sugar, and a blanket apiece; all 
done up in snug bundle soldier stile, and straped to 
our shoulders. These together with arms and amuni- 
tion formed our equipment. After riding all one day 
we started off at night and traveled about half the 
night. We were about seventy five miles farther 
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from the termination of the rout than we supposed. 
We passed one train the first night; we were going 
down to the river to fill our canteens with water 
when we discovered the camp. The first indications 
were the smoky atmosphere which we could smell. 
Not knowing but it might be an indian, instead of 
an emigrant camp; as it had some indication of 
being; we made a hasty retreat, and passed on. We 
selected a commanding situation and camped near 
midnight; having traveled about fifteen miles. Upon 
awaking early [in} the morning, we discovered some 
thing upon the opposite side of the river which we 
could not tell what was. The increasing light re- 
vealed the fact that it was a large camp of emigrants. 

We had now to cross the river which was no small 
task, as we could find no ford, and the river was 
deep. At last we found a place which we concluded 
to try. Doing our clothes and other traps into a 
snug bundle, which we carried over our heads. The 
water was about up to my chin, and had I lost my 
footing once I would have been hurled into deeper 
water below; and no doubt lost all my things and 
been obliged to swim ashore. 

We all got safely over however, and after building 
a fire a[nd} taking breakfast traveled on. When the 
train by this time in motion, first got sight of us; 
they took us to be mormons, and stopped the train 
prepared for defense, not knowing but there might 
be a large party concealed some where. We took 
care not to expose ourselves to their bullets should 
they be disposed to fire; until we obtained a good 
position; when we made ourselves known. After 
going up and conversing with them a while we left 
them in the rear and traveled on. 

That day one of our number who was subject to 
the fever and ague, had a shake. We camped and 
expected to have to wait for the train. He got better 
that day however and we went on. Upon overtaking 
a party [s#c} of Col. Lander’s party who were making 
improvements on the road. We learned for the first 
time that the Pah Ute® tribe of Indians, whose ter- 
rity we must next pass through, were in open hostility 
to the whites. We determined not to back out then. 
Two of our number was pretty well skilled in Indian 
warfare and we pushed on. This was a reckless act I 
am well convinced, and had we fell in with a large 
party of them, we would no doubt have been killed 
in defending ourselves or fared the fate of a party 
of about our size who this season were taken pris- 
oners and burned alive. As it was, thanks to a kind 
Providence, we suffered no harm. We only saw two 
of this tribe of indians and they fled upon discover- 
ing us. We used the utmost precaution, always cooked 
our supper before dark, and traveled on never sleep- 


® The Piute Indians lived in or adjoining Southwestern Utah. 
Some bands of these were hostile up to 1864. 


ing by a fire, and always selecting a place to camp 
with great caution, never sleeping near water where 
the indians resort. 

The way this road runs we do not have any very 
long extent of desert to cross as there is upon the 
Carson Valley rout. But it divided into strips, none 
of which is over eighteen miles across, between which 
are sometimes mountain spurs, or other strips of land 
where water can be obtained. 

And now Sister perhaps you will be anxious to 
hear of the most beautiful sight which we saw on the 
whole journey. It was a spring of cold water. We 
had crossed a strip of twelve miles of desert upon 
a hot day! a thing which we did not often do, as we 
crossed them and some of the more dangerous 
cannons in the night, and layed over in the day time 
for rest and sleep. After crossing this the water in 
our canteens was about exhausted. It was not good 
but quite brackish, and I had only used mine to wet 
my mouth with; and was quite thirsty. On account 
of having been misdirected we missed the first fresh 
water when we struck the mountain. We searched 
a long time for it, until almost exhausted. Finally 
we all became separated, growing quite reckless. 

I was in advance of all the rest, when espying a 
green spot of grass in advance I hastened to it with 
joy. Upon arriving I beheld a large vortex in the 
rock shaped like a tunnel. In this was bubbling up 
clear beautiful water to behold, but upon dipping 
into it and about to slake my thirst, I discovered that 
it was almost boiling hot. I filled my canteen and 
cup and putting them in a cool place, waited im- 
patiently for them to cool. Upon looking round I 
found a number more, some of them very large, from 
which flowed quite [a} brook. I had seen similar 
ones before, and frequently near them would bea 
spring of cold water. But no such one could be 
found here. The water in some of them fairly boiled. 
The water which I had cooled, which was so cleat 
and beautiful to look at, was so strongly impregnated 
with some foreign substance, as to be utterly repug: 
nant to the taste, and I was getting almost raving with 
thirst. 

The afternoon wore slowly away, and toward 
evening as it began to grow cool, our strength be 
gan to revive. By this time [we] were again united. 
We durst not eat for fear of increasing our thirst. We 
now resolved to make our way to the next water as 
soon as practicable, which was about ten miles dis 
tant. In the forepart of the night one of our number 
became prety much exhausted. Leaving one of the 
well members with him, three of us pressed on think- 
ing to reach the water and bring some back to them. 
About eleven oclock at night, our party in advance 
came to a number of the most beautiful springs of 
pure cold water that I ever saw. If ever I felt thankful 
to the Creator it was at that moment. We drank # 
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first very sparingly and after slaking our thirst, I 
filled a large canteen with it, and started back. I had 
not gone a great way back before I met them, and 
felt quite repaid for my trouble by seeing the delight 
which one of them who was feverish, manifested 
upon receiving the water. 

We soon retraced our steps to the springs. We lay 
over all the next day here; to recruit [s7c}] and enjoy 
the water. I never could appreciate a drink of pure 
cold water before. And even now when I think of 
that scene I have to go and take a drink. Now do not 
think I have related this as a specimen of the journey. 
by no means. This was the only time on the whole 
rout when I endured any real hardship, and this did 
not last long. After laying over a day, we pursued 
our journey in good spirits, and on the tenth day of 
Aug. reached Honey Lake Valley, the first settlement 
which we strike, lying at the eastern base of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. 

The next day we went over the mountains a 
distance of twenty five miles to Indian Valley on 
the western slope of the mountains. We had been 
now seven days, one of which days we layed over, in 
coming from where we left the train, a distance of 
a trifle over two hundred miles. One days rest and 
we felt nearly as well as ever. The prospect of seventy 
five cents per meal for board appeared rather star- 
tling; but in the course of one day my partner and I 
both found situations to work upon a ranche during 
harvest, where I enjoyed myself very well. One 
month from that time we had each earned just fifty 
dollars and in a little over a week fourteen more, 
beside board. As we failed of getting further employ- 
ment upon satisfactory terms, we started on after the 
other boys who had gone to Weaverville and had 
our things. The shares in our team which cost us 
sixty two and a half dollars at the start realized us 
about fifty here. I sold out my share before leaving 
the train rather than run the risk of the cattle cross- 
ing the dessert. I got as much into [sic] three dollars 
for my share. We might all have got more for the 
property had we known how to dispose of iit to ad- 
vantage. I had upon getting in, only a trifle over sixty 
dollars in cash and some property. I have earned 
considerable since being here for the time but my 
expenses when out of employment has consumed 
pretty much all. I have enjoyed myself very much 
ever since starting from home; and have not seen 
the time where for a moment I regretted the act of 
starting. I hope to do better in a pecuniary point of 
view than I have done yet. 

You ask about the profits of merchants. Their 
profits are large except on a few staple articles such 
as prints and sheeting. It has been an excellent busi- 
tess here and yet is in many places; but the country 
is becoming flooded with a set of German Jews who 


are running heavy competition in the drys goods and 
clothing line. Their expenses too for help and rent 
&c. are heavy. Clerks that have experience in the 
business, and are liked get from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty dollars per month and board. As a general 
thing in this or any other business here those who 
are tried and well liked can command the highest 
wages while a stranger can hardly get employment 
at any price. Articles of all kinds labor included is 
much higher here than in the older settled parts of 
the state about Sacramento and San Francisco. Here 
groceries cost nearly double as much as they do in 
the eastern states, boots and shoes about one half 
higher, cloathing in many places can be obtained 
about the same as in Berlin or Ripon in Wis. Flour 
and vegetables here are quite reasonable. Incidental 
expenses are very high. 

But the agreeable feature of a life in Cal. is the 
climate, which far exceeds my most expectations. The 
weather every since I have been here has been per- 
fectly delightful. All the winter weather which we 
have had yet, has not amounted to one weeks time; 
clear mild pleasant days and cool nights have been 
the order of the day. The ranchers have been plough- 
ing and putting in crops all winter thus far except 
about one week when we had over a foot of snow. 

Well now Dear Sister I have made out quite a 
long letter. I have been now about a week about it, 
during the odd spells which I have had. I have not 
time to look over what I have written to see where 
I have answered all your questions or not. If not you 
can give me a list in your next. As it has been all 
hastily written and I have not time to correct it, 
you must not be critical, but overlook all mistakes. 
I believe I addressed this to you but I mean it equally 
for James of course. I will not answer his sepa- 
rately. 

I cannot write more now but subscribe myself. 

Your Affectionate 
Brother William 


Crystal Creek,® Scott Valley, Cal. 
June Ist 1861 
Dear Sister Mary, 

Your welcome letter came to hand one week ago, 
and I hasten to reply. How refreshing it is to hear 
from one’s friends in a distant land, however long 
the letter may be in arriving at its destination. 

Although we are separated by a vast extent of 
country, consisting of high, rugged, and snow cov- 
ered mountains; extensive desserts and plains; mighty 
rivers, lakes, and prairies; almost the whole width of 
the American Continent; and beside our letters have 
to go by a very indirect rout; yet they appear to come 


*Not to be found on present-day maps; probably one of 
the transient mining settlements. 
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and go with about the same degree of certainty, that 
they do a distance of a few miles in any of the States. 
It is only a question of time! but we are in expecta- 
tion that soon the daily overland mail, will com- 
mence to run upon the central rout, and the time 
reduced.’° Well dear Sister, these are certainly excit- 
ing times; and I dare say the excitement is much 
greater where you are, than it is here; and also much 
greater now, than at the time of your writing. 

We manage here to keep pretty well posted as 
to the progress of events, as the Pony is making 
regular and pretty quick trips between Forts Kearney 
and Churchill. From the latter place the news is 
telegraphed to Sacramento City, and from there 
through this valley to Yreka.** In this way we get 
the eastern news, twice a week, in about ten days 
from St. Louis dates. California although at present 
taking no active part herself; stands an interested 
spectator, while the fearful tragedy is being enacted 
in which our Brothers and Friends are acting. We 
have here representitives from all parts of the Union; 
many from the Southern States who advocate seces- 
sion, and are crying for a Pacific Republic..* But 
fortunately they are in the minority; and the Repub- 
lican, and Douglas parties combined, form an 
element, which renders the popular sentiment of the 
States strong and overwhelming for the Union. And 
should the exigensies of the case require it; Cali- 
fornia will be promptly on hand with volunteers and 
gold to support the integrity of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But I do not apprehend that will be necessary. 

From a selfish point of view the war will be no 
disadvantage to California, as it has pretty much 
and will probably quite shut off the export of gold, 
and thereby save millions of dollars of gold to be 
coined here, and encourage home manufacturers. And 
instead of every steamer carrying away hundreds who 
have made “‘a raise” and are going back to their 
friends in the States, many permanent settlers are 
coming to California with their families, who would 
not otherwise come. But the Californians are not 
selfish enough to think much of this consideration, 
but highly deprecate the present calamity, and regret 
that we cannot assist our brethren in the cause, in 
which we feel such a deep interest. 

I believe that when writing my last I was engaged 
in teaching a winter term of private school in this 
place. My term closed in due time after having met 
with pretty good success. After a vacation of five 


%” The Southern Overland Mail was removed about this time 
to the central route. Letter mail required twenty days from the 
Missouri River. 

™ Not far from the Northern boundary of California. 

™ The legislature passed joyal resolutions, but the governor 
repudiated Lincoln’s policy. As a border state California was 
fairly evenly divided between Union and Secession sentiment. 
In 1861 the Republican and Union ticket was carried under 
Leland Stanford. 


—— 


weeks, four of which I was working upon ranches | 
commenced a six month term of public school in the 
same district (school house about two miles from 
the other one) Two months of it are already gone 
and I am getting along finely. I have a very pleasant 
school although small, consisting of twenty-five schol- 
lars. I have a fine class of young ladies, and the 
masculines in the school are all quite diminutive. 
So you can imagine I am having a fine time. I receive 
forty five dollars per month and board, teach twenty 
days to the month. This would have seemed like 
large wages to me upon leaving the states. But it 
does not now! People’s ideas enlarge very materially 
upon coming to this state. The habits and customs 
are so very extravagant. And it is impossible to te. 
frain from falling to a great degree into the ways of 
the country. The times are here now called hard, 
and they are hard compared to those of an earlier 
day; but to see the freedom with money circulates 
here, is astonishing to a person just from the Atlantic 
States. Half dollars here go about like dimes there, 
and two bits (25 cents) is our smallest coin except 
very rarely we see a dime. Fortunately we have no 
bank notes, but our currency is all gold and silver. 

Night before last, the Rev Starr King of San Fran- 
cisco (of whom you have perhaps heard) who was 
on a lecturing tour through the mountains, lectured 
near here. We all went out to hear him of course. The 
ranchers from this part of the Valley and the miners 
from the adjacent mining towns or camps. The At 
tendance was over one hundred and fifty. Admittance 
one dollar. All appeared well satisfied. The night 
before, he lectured, in the other [end} of the Valley. 
Attendance one hundred, and the night before that 
in Yreka, From here he went on with similar success. 
When farmers and all other branches of business 
will turn out and pay one dollar to hear a lecture, 
money is not as scarce as it might be. I merely give 
this as one instance to illustrate the freedom with 
which money circulates. And we do not have to 
import it either. For there are creeks and gulches and 
quartz Yeads all through this part of the country, 
which are yielding rich returns and giving employ: 
ment to thousands of men. And these fine fruitful 
valleys, well adapted to raising grain and cattle and 
most of them fruit allso. These feed the miners, only 
we have to export the “dust” in return for groceries 
and manufactured articles. 

We have here a fine fruitful valley, forty miles 
long and on an averidge of about three wide. It 
is very fertile indeed. It is surrounded by mountains 
on all sides over which there is a wagon and stage 
rout bringing this directly upon the great California 
and Oregon thoroughfare. But we have one draw 
back, it is too high above the sea level rendering it to 
frosty in the spring for fruit. The mountains upon 
the opposite side of the valley are brown and bare, 
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but upon the other three they are high and covered 
with fine timber, and crowned with snow; which 
will remain until September. The other day I climb 
to one of the highest peaks, above the clouds and 
over snow from fifteen to twenty feet deep but 
crusted over. But I was richly paid by the splendid 
view of the magnificent scenery, grand picturesque 
beyond description. In going to school we have to 


cross nine little mountain streams which come leap- 
ing down from the mountain. The road lies along 
the base of mountains. Is not that pleasant? 
Much love to James, and a kiss for the children. 
I remain your, 
Affectionate brother 
William 


Golden Texts from the American 
Scriptures 


FRANK MEYER 
Social Studies Department, Junior High School, Grand Haven, Michigan 


Carl Van Doren calls them the American Scrip- 
tures. They are those immortal sentences forming 
a part of the American heritage dear to every citi- 
zen. They are common words spoken at the dramatic 
moment; they are utterances so challenging they 
cannot die; they are living words, unique phrases, 
history-making expressions. Every American should 
know them simply because he is an American. 

Every student can memorize some golden texts 
from these American Scriptures each week with great 
profit and real enjoyment. His teacher need but place 
the quotation on the blackboard on Monday (or 
have a duplicated copy for each student) and de- 
mand that he be able to write it from memory on 
Friday. There is a satisfaction in possession, in the 
mental possession of epoch-making remarks as well 
as in the possession of beautiful poetry, or of a new 
dress or a bicycle. Junior high students enjoy learn- 
ing these texts. They often ask for more and from 
time to time return to the teacher with a request for 
the exact wording of some previous quotation which 
they are trying to recall. They are entitled to own 
these bits of the cultural heritage. They must have 
them to be able to appreciate much that they read, 
heat over the radio, or see at the movies. 

Teachers should select those texts from the Ameri- 
can Scriptures which best fit their classes. Those 
which follow were chosen for seventh graders. This 
is by no means an exhaustive list. It is not even the 
vety best list, but it is one which has worked and 
proved valuable. The material has been checked 
for accuracy against ‘“‘Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations” 
and various history authorities. Forty groups of 
texts are given, a group for each of forty weeks. It is 
imperative that at the outset the teacher explain the 
Meaning of the quotation and its historical setting 
and significance, In American History classes it 
Would be well in so far as possible to parallel the 


texts with the classwork. 

1. “Tarquin and Caesar each had his Brutus, 
Charles the First his Cromwell, and George the 
Third (‘Treason!’ cried the Speaker )—may profit by 
their example. If this be treason, make the most 
of it.”—Patrick Henry, Speech on the Stamp Act 
(1765) 

2. “Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it, Almighty God! I know not what course others 
may take, but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death!"’"—Patrick Henry, Speech in Virginia Con- 
vention (1775) 

3. “These are the times that try men’s souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in the 
crisis, shrink from the service of their country.”— 
Thomas Paine, The American Crisis (1776) 

4, ‘By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Hymn sung 
at the completion of the Battle Monu- 
ment, Concord (1836) 

5. ‘‘(Surrender) in the name of the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress.’”—Ethan Allen, At 
Ticonderoga (1775) 

“I only regret that I have but one life to lose for 
my country.”—Nathan Hale, Before his execution 
(1775) 

“I have not yet begun to fight.”—John Paul 
Jones, In the battle with the Serapis (1779) 

6. ‘The God who gave us life, gave us liberty 
at the same time.”—Thomas Jefferson, Summary 
View of the Rights of British America. 

“We must all hang together, or assuredly we shall 
all hang separately.”"—Benjamin Franklin, At the 
passage of the Declaration of Independence (1776) 
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7. “We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’-—Thomas Jefferson, Declara- 
tion of Independence (1776) 

8. ‘Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.”—Northwest Ordinance 
(1787) 

9. “The tree of liberty must be refreshed from 
time to time with the blood of tyrants.’-—Thomas 
Jefferson, Letter to William Smith (1787) 

“Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair. The event is in the hand of 
God.”’"—George Washington, At the Constitutional 
Convention (1787) 

10. ‘We the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.”—Preamble to the 
Constitution (1787) 

11. “I hold the maxim no less applicable to public 
than to private affairs, that honesty is always the 
best policy.” 

“It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” — 
George Washington, Farewell Address (1796) 

12. “Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.”"—Charles C. Pinckney, When Minister to 
France (1797) (?) 

“We have lived long, but this is the noblest work 
of our lives. From this day the United States take 
their place among the powers of first rank.”"—Rob- 
ert Livingston, On purchasing Louisiana (1803) 

13. ‘Tell the men to fire faster and not to give up 
the ship; fight her till she sinks.” —James Lawrence, 
Mortally wounded on the Chesapeake (1813) 

“We have met the enemy and they are ours: two 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop.”— 
Oliver H. Perry, To General Harrison after the 
Battle of Lake Erie (1813) 

14. “I leave this rule for others when I’m dead, 

Be always sure you're right—then go ahead.” 
—David Crockett, Motto in the War of 1812 

“Our Country! In her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong.”—Stephen Decatur, Toast 
at Norfolk, Virginia (1816) 

15. “Oh, say can you see, by the dawn’s early 

light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 
last gleaming? 


es 


Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
through the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gal- 
lantly streaming? 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs burst- 
ing in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag 
was still there. 

Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet 
wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of 
the brave?” 

—Francis Scott Key, The Star Spangled 

Banner (1814) 

16. “Whatever makes men good Christians, makes 
them good citizens.’”—Daniel Webster, Speech at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts (1820) 

“The American continents . . . are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European powers.”—James Monroe, Annual 
Message to Congress (1823) 

17. “Do what is right between these parties. That 
is what the law always means.’—Judge Andrew 
Jackson, Charge to a Jury. 

“They see nothing wrong in the rule that to the 
victors belong the spoils of the enemy.””—William 
L. Marcy, Speech in U. S. Senate (1832) 

18. “Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.”—Daniel Webster, Speech in U. S. 
Senate (1830) 

“Our Federal Union: it must be preserved."— 
Andrew Jackson, Toast at banquet (1830) 

19. “When my eyes shall be turned to behold for 
the last time the sun in heaven, may I not see him 
shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of 
a once glorious Union; on States dissevered, dis- 
cordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, 
or drenched it may be, in fraternal blood.’’—Daniel 
Webster, Speech in U. S. Senate (1830) 

20. “God grants liberty only to those who love it 
and are always ready to guard and defend it."— 
Daniel Webster, Speech (1834) 

“Remember the Alamo.”—Battle-cry at San Je 
cinto, Texas (1836) 

21. “The very essence of a free government con- 
sists in considering offices as public trusts, bestowed 
for the good of the country, and not for the benefit 
of an individual or a party.”—John C. Calhous, 
Speech (1835) 

22. ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler, Too.” —Whigs' Cam- 
paign Slogan (1840) 

“Fifty-four forty or fight.”—Democrats’ Catt 
paign Slogan (1844) 

“What hath God wrought?”—Samuel F. 5 
Morse, First message over telegraph (1844) 

23. “I was born an American; I will live # 
American; I shall die an American.” —Daniel Web 
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ster, Speech (1850) 

“I believe this government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free.’"—Abraham Lin- 
coln, Speech at Springfield (1858) 

24. ‘I have heard something said about allegiance 
to the South. I know no South, no North, no East, 
no West, to which I owe any allegiance.”—Henry 
Clay, Speech (1848) 

“Sir, 1 would rather be right than be President.” 
—Henry Clay, Speech (1850) 

25. ‘My country is the world; my countrymen 
are mankind.”’—William Lloyd Garrison, Prospectus 
of the Public Liberator 

“T am in earnest. I will not equivocate; I will not 
excuse; I will not retreat a single inch; and I will 
be heard.’”"—William Lloyd Garrison, Salutatory of 
the Liberator (1831) 

26. ‘Some doubt the courage of the Negro. Go 
to Haiti and stand on those fifty thousand graves of 
the best soldiers France ever had, and ask them 
what they think of the negro’s sword.”—Wendell 
Phillips, Address on Toussaint L’Ouverture (1861) 

27. ‘Free soil, free men, free speech, Fremont.” 
—Republican Campaign Slogan (1856) 

“Say to the seceded States, ‘Wayward sisters, de- 
part in peace.’ ’—Winfield Scott, Letter to Seward 
(1861) 

“Hold the Fort! I am coming!”—William Sher- 
man, Signaled to Gen. Corse (1864) 

28. ‘No terms except an unconditional and im- 
mediate surrender can be accepted. I propose to move 
immediately upon your works.’”’—Ulysses S. Grant, 
To Gen. Buckner (1862) 

“I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.”’—Ulysses S. Grant, Dispatch to Wash- 
ington (1864) 

29. “With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.”—-Abraham Lincoln, Second 
Inaugural (1865) 

30. “Now he belongs to the ages.”—Edwin Stan- 
ton, At Lincoln’s deathbed (1865) 

“Our country, right or wrong. When right, to be 
kept right; when wrong, to be put right.”—Carl 
Schurz, Address in Congress (1872) 

31. “Iam not willing that this discussion should 
close without mention of the value of a true teacher. 
Give me a log hut, with only a simple bench, Mark 
Hopkins on one end and I on the other, and you 
may have all the buildings, apparatus and libraries 
without him.”—James A. Garfield, Address to Wil- 
liams College Alumni (1871) 


32. “No race can prosper till it learns that there 
is as much dignity in tilling a field as in writing a 
poem.’’—Booker T. Washington, Up From Slavery 

“Your every voter, as surely as your chief magis- 
trate, exercises a public trust.”—Grover Cleveland, 
Inaugural Address (1885) 

33. “You shall not press down upon the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns. You shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold.’’—William Jennings 
Bryan, Speech at Democratic National Convention 
(1896) 

“You may fire when you are ready, Gridley.”-— 
George Dewey, At Battle of Manila Bay (1898) 

34. “I wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble 
ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous life.’’—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Speech in Chicago (1899) 

‘A man who is good enough to shed his blood for 
his country is good enough to be given a square deal 
afterward.”—Theodore Roosevelt, Speech at Spring- 
field, Ill. (1903) 

35. “There is a homely adage which runs, ‘Speak 
softly and carry a big stick; you will go far.’ If the 
American nation will speak softly and yet build and 
keep at a pitch of the highest training a thoroughly 
efficient navy, the Monroe Doctrine will go far.” — 
Theodore Roosevelt, Minnesota State Fair (1901) 

36. “There is such a thing as a man being too 
proud to fight.”—Woodrow Wilson, Address to 
Foreign-Born Citizens (1915) 

“He kept us out of war.”—Democrats’ Campaign 
Slogan (1916) 

“The world must be made safe for democracy.” 
—Woodrow Wilson, Address to Congress (1917) 

37. “And here and now in the presence of the 
illustrious dead we pledge our hearts and our honor 
in carrying this war to a successful issue. Lafayette, 
we are here.’’—Charles E. Stanton, Address at Tomb 
of Lafayette (1917) 

38. “There is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, any time.”—Calvin 
Coolidge, Telegram to Samuel Gompers (1919) 

“Back to Normalcy.”—Warren G. Harding, Cam- 
paign Slogan (1920) 

39. ‘The only thing we have to fear is fear it- 
self.” 

“In the field of world policy I would dedicate this 
nation to the policy of the good neighbor.’’—Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Inaugural Address (1933) 

40. “In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded upon 
four essential freedoms. The first is freedom of 
speech and expression—everywhere in the world. 
The second is freedom of every person to worship 
God in his own way—everywhere in the world. The 
third is freedom from want. . . . The fourth is free- 
dom from fear.”—Franklin D. Roosevelt, Message 
to Congress (1941) 
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Visual and Other Aids 


Maurice P. HUNT 
Department of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Adult education is assuming a role of ever- 
increasing importance. We are faced with the stark 
fact that many crucial social problems must be 
solved quickly—too quickly for us to depend upon 
public enlightenment brought about by the slow 
ferment of youth education. Even if our youth were 
being educated effectively in the social sciences, 
which is often not the case, it is many years before 
they are in a position to make themselves seriously 
felt in society. We are in desperate need, therefore, 
of an educational program which will reach the 
older members of the community as well as the 
youngsters. 

If properly used, the value of films in such a 
program cannot be underrated. At no time in the 
past have there been so many teaching films available 
that deal with serious social problems. Our own 
government documentaries of the past ten years and 
those now being produced by the British and 
Canadian governments (see item in News Notes con- 
cerning Canadian Public Affairs Films) skillfully 
point up a number of grave inadequacies in our 
present social structure and suggest future courses 
of action. Many teachers now make regular use of 
these films. But when the school has possession of 
an excellent film for a day or a few days and it is 
used by one, or at best three or four, teachers, then 
good opportunities for education are going to waste. 
These films, as well as projection equipment and 
operators, should be made available to community 
organizations that want to use them. 

Women’s clubs, church groups, labor unions, 
businessmen’s clubs, and so on, would all find occa- 
sion from time to time to show good films at group 
meetings. 

At first thought, the cooperative use of films and 
equipment by schools and community organizations 
would appear to impose unreasonable burdens on 
teachers who are already half-suffocated under an 
impossible load of work and on students as well. 
If an efficient organization is worked out, however, 
it is not necessarily true that the sharing of visual 
equipment places a heavy burden upon the school. 

It might be possible, for example, for a list of 
films that are scheduled to be shown by teachers 
during the coming month to be printed in the local 
newspaper. Such a listing would give the date when 
the film would be available, some information about 
the film, and the student or teacher with whom to 
get in touch in arranging to use it. The task of 


writing up and getting such news into the news. 
paper might be turned over to the journalism staff. 
A rule should be established requiring that requests 
for the use of films and equipment be placed a 
certain number of days before the showing so that 
last-minute confusion may be avoided. There are 
various ways by which the problem of transportation 
may be solved, but the plan used in Highland Park, 
Michigan, is suggestive of what may be done when 
ingenuity is applied to the problem. ‘Films are 
booked by . . . groups, who then notify the schools 
of the date, time, and place of showing. Local police 
scout-cars, notified by radio from their central office, 
transport the school movie equipment both ways, 
while projectionists from a pool of teacher and pupil 
operators handle the technical details of the 
showing.”’* 


News Notes 


Many teachers are acquainted, at least casually, 
with the study of the American Negro made by the 
Swedish social economist, Gunnar Myrdal. The find- 
ings of this study were published in a book entitled 
An American Dilemma. Social studies teachers will 
be interested to know that the most cogent findings 
of Myrdal’s study have been written up in a 32-page 
pamphlet by Maxwell S. Stewart, published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York, under the title: The 
Negro in America. (Reviewed in THE SOCIAL 
STuDIES, December, 1944.) 

A four-color map depicting the life of Mark 
Twain, together with a 16-page teachers’ booklet, 
may be secured by writing The Educational Bureau, 
Warner Brothers, 321 West 44th Street, New York 
18, New York. 

Teachers planning to discuss government: 
sponsored medical care might find value in two films 
describing the work of the British health services. 
A Start in Life deals with the program of govern: 
ment aid in maternity cases. Highland Doctor depicts 
the government medical program in the highlands 
and islands of Scotland where medical care was 
formerly relatively inaccessible. The story is of 4 
critically ill fisherman’s wife on a remote island who 
is flown by government ambulance plane to a goveft 
ment hospital. If these films are not in your local 


1The News Letter, October, 1944 (Published by the Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Ohio). 
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library, write to the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

The Council for Democracy, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York, is an organization of 
public-spirited citizens interested in promoting the 
cause of democracy. The chairman of the Council is 
Raymond Gram Swing and its officership and ad- 
visory committee include the names of many other 
prominent persons. We mention the Council for this 
reason: twice each month it publishes a leaflet en- 
titled Write Now, which, in Mr. Swing’s words, 
“presents in a reasonably impartial and factual way 
some current problem upon which public attention 
should be focused in order to arrive at the most 
democratic solution.” The purpose of the leaflets is 
to furnish a basis for discussions in school classes 
and adult groups, and also to urge people to write 
to their representatives in government. I have 
examined some of these leaflets and have found them 
to be excellent. Write Now may be obtained free of 
chatge by writing to the Council. 

Teachers who are interested in using 2” x 2” 
Kodachrome slides in social studies classes should 
write to Kime Kolor Pictures, 1823 East Morada 
Place, Altadena, California, for price lists. This 
organization has recently expanded its library by the 
addition of over 500 new slides. They have views of 
wat planes and Navy ships, Canadian scenic spots, 
our national parks, and scenes in California. 

Pictorial Films, Inc., 1270 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, have for distribution a National Film 
Board of Canada production entitled Before They 
Are Six. This two-reel film describes Canada’s day 
nurseries where children can be looked after during 
their mothers’ absence at work in war factories. 

The National Film Board of Canada is producing 
a series bearing the title Public Affairs Films. The 
seties is to deal with problems relating to the 
transition to a peace-time economy and the post-war 
period. The films will be produced in Canada, the 
United States, and other United Nations. There are 
now four films available for distribution and addi- 
tional groups will be released quarterly during 1945. 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York, has contracted for the United States 
distribution of the series. Teachers may obtain a 
descriptive folder from Brandon Films entitled 


Public Affairs Films. The four films which are now 
available are as follows: 

The Labor Front, 21 minutes. Deals with the con- 
tribution of labor to the war, the new responsibilities 
of labor and the new attitudes toward it, and points 
out the danger of post-war unemployment and 
insecurity. 

Partners in Production. 28 minutes. Tells the story 
of Joint Production Committees in wartime Britain, 
and indicates how these committees may point the way 
toward better labor-capital cooperation after the war. 

A Man and His Job. 17 minutes. Shows the prob- 
lem of unemployment before the war, and the func- 
tion of unemployment insurance as a means of re- 
lieving the insecurity stemming from unemployment. 

The People’s Bank. 20 minutes. Shows how 
emergency problems in fishing, mining, farming, 
and industrial communities have been solved by 
Credit Unions. 

Shadow Arts Studio, 1036 Chorro Street, San 
Luis Obispo, California, announce that they now 
have available for distribution over 500 Kodachrome 
slides of South and Central America made by the 
famous architect and traveler, Francis Violich. The 
Studio has a catalog for free distribution which 
classifies each of their Kodachrome slides as to 
technical quality and possible uses. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, New York, has announced that it 
has for distribution a one-reel color film entitled 
Liberty, which portrays “the hopes of the immigrant 
upon approaching our shores, his aspirations and his 
contributions to our culture.” The film is available 
for both rental and sale. 

Teachers interested in using programs from the 
American School of the Air series, should write for 
program schedules and a description of the series 
to the Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. The 1944-1945 series is 
broadcast five days a week and will continue through 
April 27, 1945. 

The British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York, distribute a nurmm- 
ber of films on biology. One of these, Heredity in 
Man, should be of definite interest to social studies 
teachers. This film runs for 14 minutes and may be 
rented for 75 cents. 
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News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Social Studies Department, Girard College, Philadel phia 


PEARL HARBOR ANNIVERSARY 


The three war years that ended last December 
brought to every living American an experience 
whose like he never had before. Even that of the 
last war pales by comparison. Small wonder is it 
that the third anniversary of Pearl Harbor witnessed 
a spate of interpretations, reviews, and forecasts. 

In Harper's Magazine for December, for instance, 
Frederick Lewis Allen told the tale of our ‘Three 
Years of It,” tinging his story with the dramatic 
which was little noted by us at the time the events 
occurred. His history set the stage for a half-dozen 
fine articles in Harper's on the war situation: “How 
We Blockaded Germany,” “How We Dealt With 
Spain,” ‘The Future Strength of Germany,” “‘Fire- 
works Coming in Canada,” ‘The Future of the 
Middle East,” and “Vinegar Joe’s Problem: The 
Background of the Chinese Crisis.” 

In The Atlantic Monthly for the same month 
Walter Lippmann argued, in ‘‘Pacification for Peace,” 
that only the major powers can police the world in 
the transition years following the war. These powers, 
however, cannot themselves be policed since each is 
so mighty that nothing short of war itself could 
bring one of them to terms. If the wish of a major 
power cannot be checked except by war then it must 
be trusted to be law-abiding. Hence the proposal at 
Dumbarton Oaks that the five major powers on the 
Security Council have each the right of veto. Lipp- 
mann’s thoughtful article echoes in one’s thoughts 
as other Aflantic articles are read, such as ‘Russia 
Rebuilds” and the three on France, under the title, 
“Paris Alive.” 


DEMOBILIZING WAR WORKERS 


Congress already has made many provisions for 
demobilizing war workers, including unemployment 
compensation, reconverting war industry to peace- 
time production, disposing of surplus property, and 
preparing for new jobs, housing, and similar needs. 
Other legislation is pending. 

An excellent summary of what has been done and 
what is being planned on ‘““The Question of Further 
Federal Provision for the Demobilized War Worker’’ 
was given in the December issue of the Congres- 
sional Digest. How far the national government 
should go on these matters and how much should be 
left to the states are questions evoking different 
answers, as the Digest shows. The number, in con- 
clusion, quotes government officials and labor 


leaders pro and con on the question: ‘‘Are Present 
Federal Provisions for War-Worker Demobilization 
Sufficient?” 


POSTWAR PROSPERITY 


‘Prosperity: How to Get It—How to Keep It’ 
was the subject of a special, 24-page section of The 
New Republic for November 27. To its contributors 
it seemed evident that no plans to assure war jobs to 
returning soldiers will work unless at the same time 
there are jobs for civilians. Jobs for all require 
the development of our economic frontiers—the 
extension of the TVA idea to other regions—such as 
the valleys of the Columbia, the Missouri, and the 
Arkansas; the development of synthetics, television, 
plastics, and other new fields; road building, housing 
education; medical aid for all; and soil-erosion con- 
trol and other conservation measures. But trade 
barriers, cartels and other monopolies, vested inter 
ests, hostile legislators, and similar obstacles may 
prevent full production, full employment, and 
prosperity. 

The section defines many of the problems, points 
out the factors favorable and unfavorable to solu- 
tions, and offers a five-point program to carry us to 
“the new promise of American life.” This program 
includes: (1) Avoid postwar inflation. (2) Mini 
mize and compensate postwar unemployment. (3) 
Adopt a compensatory fiscal policy for the long 
term [to carry the unemployment ball in the inter 
vals when private enterprise falters}. (4) See that 
big business does not throttle production. (5) Back 
an expanding economy on a worldwide scale. 


DEMOCRATIC ECONOMICS OF PEACE 


Stuart Chase’s latest book, a report to the 
Twentieth Century Fund, will appear as Democrat) 
Under Pressure: Special Interests vs. the Public We 
fare. Three of its chapters have been printed in three 
issues of The Nation. The first, in the issue of De 
cember 9, asked ‘““Will It Be Peace?” 

Americans have been living literally off the sub 
stance of their country’s original patrimony, paying 
little heed to its replenishment. The heyday of that 
exploitation is now past. Then too, they have beet 
provincialist. Each community has sought to further 
its Own interests even at the expense of fellow- 
citizens in other communities. Now technology hs 
woven them into a web of interdependence. Have 
Americans the mind for it? 
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The need for developing a sense of the whole 
community does not arise alone from the war 
[whose exigencies merely evoked that sense}. 
We cannot operate a high-energy economy with- 
out it. As the power age advances, every man 
jack of us becomes more dependent on the 
community. Yet the community is so large that 
we are seldom aware of this dependence. Only 
when the electric power goes off in a blizzard, 
or the milk train breaks down, do we realize 
for a few minutes how the community bears 
us in its arms. From San Diego to Aroostook 
County, we are our brothers’ keepers. All the 
Main Streets merge into one great society. 

The pressure groups seem to be led by men 
who are ignorant of the fact that we are our 
brothers’ keepers. They think such talk is Sun- 
day School stuff. They are wrong. It is the first 
law of modern technology. 


The depression was an object-lesson in inter- 
dependence. ‘“We went over like dominoes in a row 
without knowing what hit us.’”’ A high-energy society 
such as ours has become is extremely vulnerable. 
Individualism in the old sense is done for. If pressure 
groups continue to fight for themselves, leaving the 
hindmost to the devil, the outlook is hopeless because 
in our close-knit economy “‘the devil in no time at 
all works right up to the front of the line.” 

The Survey Graphic, likewise attracted by Chase’s 
book, drew two articles from it for publication in its 
pages. The first, in* the December issue, dealt with 
the problem of the relation of business and govern- 
ment (“Big Business’). Mr. Chase believes it un- 
likely that the role of government as a service agency 
will lessen. The postwar transition, on the contrary, 
will demand more of the services of government, at 
least until business becomes reestablished fully on 
the peacetime basis. 

Much that government does for the public welfare 
would be unprofitable for private business to engage 
in: conservation, re-housing, social security, promo- 
tion of health and nutrition, regional control as 
exemplified in TVA, and the like. Since a democ- 
facy is endangered by either economic socialism or 
vast private economic monopolies, ‘‘the problem be- 
fore the democracies is to work out a plan so that 
the organizing principles of service and profit can 
both operate.” The government, in the interest of 
the welfare of all, should undertake those useful 
activities which citizens cannot afford to undertake. 

Mr. Chase, in the course of explaining his thesis, 
Presents much pertinent information about our 
present-day government. 


RIVERS AND PROSPERITY 
This is the title of an article by the distinguished 


engineer, Morris Llewellyn Cooke, in The New Re- 
public for December 18. The influence of TVA, he 
shows, extends far beyond the confines of this coun- 
try. He is concerned, however, mainly with the 
possibilities of such regional planning here at home. 
Its benefits to private business and public welfare, 
as experience with TVA makes clear, are far- 
reaching. 

President Roosevelt has suggested seven regions 
for the Authority-type of administration: the At- 
lantic seaboard; the Great Lakes and Ohio valley; 
the Tennessee and Cumberland; the Missouri Val- 
ley; the Arkansas, Red, and Rio Grande; the Colo- 
rado and the southwest; and the Columbia. Now 
that an MVA bill is before Congress, Mr. Cooke’s 
contrast of the Tennessee and the Missouri is timely. 
He believes neither the Army Engineers, the 
Reclamation Service, nor the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice can do as effective a job as an over-all Authority 
like the TVA. The experience in the Tennessee 
valley opens new doors to prosperity, to an expand- 
ing and not to a shrinking economy. ‘‘A large part 


of the earth’s surface is yearning to be made over, 
TVA-wise.” 


POPULATION DECLINE, AND THE FUTURE 


Paul H. Landis, Dean of the Graduate School and 
Chairman of the Division of Rural Sociology in the 
State College of Washington, recently posed the 
question of “Population Decline, Reality or Buga- 
boo?”’ He asked it in two articles in Current History, 
the first appearing in the December issue. 

The preventive checks which Malthus pointed to 
are already at work, lessening the need for the 
positive checks, especially in many Caucasian na- 
tions. The preventive checks now operating particu- 
larly in democratic countries seem to forecast not 
slowly rising populations or even stationary ones but 
rather a positive decline in numbers. But if the 
world cannot assure itself of peace, the shrinkage in 
man power in the democracies may become a serious 
military weakness. 

In our own country the business world has been 
geared to expanding demands. Is it prepared to 
adjust to a stationary population? Does progress 
require an expanding population, as many people 
believe? Or is progress possible on other grounds? 
These questions Dr. Landis reserved for his second 
article. 


PLANNING FOR LIVING 


Educational Leadership in December centered 
attention on ‘Planning—For Better Living.’ A half- 
dozen articles canvassed as many aspects of com- 
munity planning, among them the principles that 
should guide planners, the youth problem, regional 
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and urban planning, and planning for more demo- 
cratic cooperation in the whole school set-up from 
school board to classroom teacher. 

Much of the discussion was by way of concrete 
precept. The TVA chairman, David E. Lilienthal, 
told again the story of democratic planning in the 
Tennessee valley. Suggestions for planning youth- 
centers were made, with the experiences in working 
with juvenile groups in Michigan serving to root 
them in actuality. Urban planning in the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) and Louisville (Ky.) areas was described in 
operation by men closely identified with the projects. 
These specific accounts of planning at work serve 
well to buttress the more theoretical accounts of the 
philosophy, goals, and democratic means for imple- 
menting worthwhile planning. 

This number of Educational Leadership endeavors 
to show how to preserve democracy while planning, 
a linkage baffling to some. 


MEDICAL AID FOR ALL 


Everyone may be entitled to the best of health but 
only the rich cam buy it and the very poor in large 
cities may seek it in free clinics. The masses of in- 
between folk as a rule leave good health largely to 
chance. Certainly this can result in a great waste of 
human resources. Private medicine is gradually com- 
ing to grips with this problem and the eyes of the 
public are opening to it. Hence the call for socialized 
medicine so common in the news. Even now this 
problem is making its way into the social-problems 
textbooks and into the classrooms. 

Fortune magazine, in December, argued that if 
private medicine cannot find a way to assure health- 
aid for all, compulsory ‘‘state medicine” would do so. 
“The state of medicine in the U.S. is a social 
problem because the country’s conscience has made 
it so—just as it has made social problems of food, 
shelter, jobs.”” Already more than two-thirds of the 
people favor social-security laws to provide for medi- 
cal care, according to a recent survey made by the 
National Opinion Research Center of the University 
of Denver. Hence the question in the title of 
Fortune’s article: “U.S. Medicine in Transition: 
Will the development of voluntary forms of doctor- 
patient cooperation head off the growing trend 
toward a compulsory federal insurance law?” 

Many physicians agree that the problem must be 
met and that the traditional private practice is inade- 
quate. The survey of the situation, as presented in 
the article, sizes up the problem and indicates its 
principal elements. Group medicine in divers forms 
already is flourishing voluntarily in various parts of 
the country and notable examples are described in 
Fortune. It is noteworthy that this magazine for 
business men urges cooperative medicine and con- 


es 


demins as inadequate the older type of medic 
practice. 

A recently organized Health Program Conference 
including physicians, economists, hospital officials 
representatives of government, and others lately 
published a significant report on this problem: 
Principles of a Nation-wide Health Program. \t js 
summarized by Dr. Michael M. Davis in Survey 
Graphic for December (‘‘Health for the Nation”), 

The Conference discerned a ground swell toward 
assuring medical care for all. It proposed a seven- 
point program which included comprehensive sery. 
ice—preventive and curative—for all; a decentralized 
system supported by compulsory payments collected 
by the government, as is now done to suppor 
schools; improved hospital and other medical sery- 
ices, particularly in rural areas, and use of group 
practice whereby the people would have the benefit 
of the knowledge and experience of both the gen- 
eral practitioner and the specialist; but patients 
would be free to choose physicians and hospitals, 
while the physician would be free to enter or stay 
out of the program, to choose his field of work, and 
to make other decisions. Each of these items was 
discussed by Dr. Davis. 

The program of the Conference report is not a 
blueprint of action but is a statement of principles 
upon which a blueprint can be drawn. “‘It is an 
attempt towards an American pattern of medical 
care and health insurance, building upon our existing 
institutions and customs, employing the national, 
state, and local governments among its instruments, 
clearing the financial barriers between science and 
service, and enlarging the powers of medicine, to its 


own gain, to serve more people and serve them 
better.” 


THE CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


The success of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission has fostered the hope that similar inter- 
national agencies will be set up for other so-called 
backward areas. Attention has been drawn hee 
several times to this notable Caribbean experiment. 

In Foreign Policy Reports for December 15 Olive 
Holmes, a Research Associate of the Foreign Policy 
Association, describes the origin, the work, and some 
of the plans of the “Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission—Pattern for Colonial Cooperation. 
The economic problem of assuring prosperity and a 
decent standard of living is most difficult in any 
agricultural region which is dependent upon world 
markets for the sale of its products, especially when 
the region relies upon a few staples. For such 4 
region is at the mercy of uncontrollable world 
factors that determine prices, and alternations of 
prosperity and depression are frequent as a result. 
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The Commission is promoting agricultural diversifi- 
cation and home industries in the Caribbean in order 
to lessen this dependency. ” etn for the welfare 
of all the people is refressung while the amicable 
cooperation of the representatives of two nations on 
the Commission is encouraging. Surely it exemplifies 
a “new tendency in world colonial policy.” 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Five women, experts in school-library work in 
various parts of the country, collaborated in pre- 
senting “The School Library Program” in The 
School Executive for December. Their five articles, 
in the Educational Planning section of the magazine, 
are an unusually excellent study of the role of the 
library in school and community. Since recorded 
knowledge is the life blood of the school, the center 
of that knowledge—the library—might well be the 
heart of school learning. 

This symposium on the school library answers 
many questions. It tells succinctly and clearly what 
the functions of the school library are and by what 
standards it should be judged. It displays the con- 
tents of a good school library and pictures its 
physical layout, with an eye to beauty and comfort 
as well as to utility and efficiency. Libraries are going 
concerns, changing like everything else in the school; 
hence specific attention is given to the question of 
how to operate a library and keep it effectively up 
to the minute. To cap the survey the role of the 
school library as a community enterprise is described. 
The many photographs accompanying these articles 
enliven a rich account of a good library program. 

The school librarian feels quite helpless without 
teacher cooperation. Here is a fine opportunity for 
the teacher to deepen his understanding of the uses 
of the library in the school. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Kenneth H. Merrill, an Arizona high-school boy, 
was one of Carlson’s Raiders who came back from 
Guadalcanal and Makin Island to finish his senior 
year of high school. In ‘“‘An Ex-Marine Looks at 
High School,” in The Saturday Evening Post for 


December 9, he tells why he thinks the high school 
is not suitable for the world of tomorrow. Few 
teachers will be unable to answer his various argu- 
ments. But after his trees of criticism have been 
felled his forest will nonetheless remain: a revolu- 
tion in the American people’s college—the high 
school—appears to be in the making and no amount 
of arguments by those of us in the classrooms, with 
our vested interests in the status quo, will stop it. 
If we teachers in the high schools cannot find out 
how to remake our institution, some new institution 
may replace ours, and us. Read Merrill’s observations 
at least in order to start inspecting the educational 
powder barrel on which we are perched. 

William James’ “The Moral Equivalent of War”’ 
is famous. Those who have not read this notable 
essay which was first printed in 1910 will find it 
reprinted in the December number of The Journal 
of the National Education Association. 

In the same issue of The Journal it is argued that 
unless the several states set actively to work to pro- 
vide equality of educational opportunity the federal 
government will be compelled to take over the schools 
of the nation. This fear has been expressed by the 
Educational Policies Commission in its latest publi- 
cation, Education for All American Youth. Under 
that title, The Journal quotes from it just what may 
happen. Will our states rise to the challenge of the 
events which the Commission fears will face them? 
Should state education associations take the lead 
now in meeting that challenge? 

The third article in the series on ‘Foreign Policy 
of the Presidents” appeared in Current History for 
December. It covered the period from Lincoln to 
Benjamin Harrison. 

The fourth and fifth parts of A. G. Mezerik’s 
“Journey in America’ was presented in The New 
Republic for December 11 and 18. Here Mr. 
Mezerik’s journey took him to Oklahoma City, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. Particularly in California he noted an eco- 
nomic revolution under way, paced by the influx of 
aged people into southern California and the rise 
of industry in the San Francisco region. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by RICHARD H. McFEELY 
The George School, George School, Pennsylvania 


A Guide to Naval Strategy. By Bernard Brodie. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1944, Pp. 293. $2.75. 


The importance of sea power, now as always, 


remains a dominating theme in modern history. 
What is left for subject of discussion is the changing 
forces that are summarized in the expression “naval 
strategy.” 
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Two years ago a school of land-based bombers, 
led by Major de Seversky, blasted the battleship out 
of the strategical picture with the same torpedoes 
that found their mark on the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse. This school doomed the capital ship 


and glorified the land-based bomber. But, from that ° 


point on, the battleship has steadily climbed over 
the horizon to take its place as one of the most 
potent weapons in amphibious operations. No one 
will deny that the battleship has receded from its 
position as the “Old Lady of the Sea” and has 
entered a period of dependence on aircraft to in- 
crease its vision and power. 

The carrier is often now referred to as the 
“Queen of the Sea,” and the battleship is likened to 
a powerful subsidiary of the carrier. But we shall 
not haggle over this point. The tactical situation can 
best determine the figure of speech. The tremendous 
range of the capital ship, as Dr. Brodie has so fully 
shown, makes it still the greatest potential force in 
range- and fire-power for the protection of com- 
merce on the high seas, out of range of the shore- 
based bomber and torpedo plane. At the same time, 
the dreadnought requires the inevitable air shield the 
moment it approaches land, despite the fact that its 
surface armor has been greatly reinforced and its 
anti-aircraft equipment multiplied enormously. 

By and large, Dr. Brodie’s argument, in the light 
of Normandy’s operations and the Philippine engage- 
ment, gains in prestige. The Navy has returned to its 
august position, as we approach the definitive end of 
the war. We have but one criticism to make of 
Dr. Brodie’s position, and that is of the omission, 
or rather under-emphasis of the role that research 
has played in naval contests. Were it not for the 
remarkably efficient scientific research teams, both 
here and in England, in pursuit of remedies against 
the diabolical submarine, all the Lend-Lease ship- 
ments might have gone to the little fishes. This war 
has been called a war of physical research labora- 
tories, the war of the high-vacuum tube, just as the 
last war was the war of the chemical laboratories. 
We should like to see some of the gold braid sported 
by the admirals, handed out to Vannevar Bush's 
protégés and the young physicists of Cambridge. This 
has been a war of instruments, of sonic detection, 
of radar tubes, of electronic emissions, and no dis- 
cussion of naval strategy can be complete without due 
praise bestowed upon the admirals of the electron. 

It is entirely possible that Dr. Brodie, at the 
present stage of military and naval secrecy, cannot 
reveal concrete information, but, without being spe- 
cific, it is still possible, as any lecturer knows, to 
scatter paeans on the unsung heroes experimenting 
in our laboratories. We can foresee, judging by the 
bent of modern warfare, great research laboratories 
established by the government in connection with 


— 


Annapolis and West Point. We should welcome the 
brilliant physicist together with the stalwart athlete 
for the important contribution that each makes to the 
winning of the war. 
JULIAN ARONSON 
Seventh Regiment Headquarters 
Camp Crowder, Missouri 


They Put Out to Sea—The Story of the Map. By 
Roger Duvoisin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1943. Pp. 191. $2.50. 

This book is appropriate for the boy or girl who 
is beginning to study geography, or to draw maps. 
Yet such children shouldn’t be surprised to find that 
their grandparents are avidly reading the same book. 
There are other excellent books in this field: Arensa 
Sondergaard’s They Went A-V oyaging for children 
six to eight years old, Mary Lucas’ Vast Horizons for 
the early ‘teens. But this is the best book in print for 
those in between, say from nine to thirteen. 

This book comes at a time when Americans, as 
never before in their history, are map conscious It 
shows the extension, step by step, of man’s know! 
edge of the world in which he lives. It traces this 
development from early traders, hundreds of years 
before Christ, through the voyages of Magellan. 
Ptolemy, Hanno, Pytheas, Alexander the Great, 
Genghis Khan, Marco Polo—these are some of the 
names which come alive in the pages of this book. 
The author is also the illustrator, and it is hard to 
say which has done the better job. The map of the 
world is shown as it was known in successive periods. 
Double page color spreads and black and white draw- 
ings on nearly every page make it both an inter 
esting and a beautiful book. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

United State Coast Guard 

Groton, Connecticut 


By Sea and By Land—T he Story of Our Amphibious 
Forces. By Earl Burton, New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1944. Pp.218, $2.75. 


They Fly to Fight—T he Story of Airborne Divisions. 
By Keith Ayling, New York: D. Appletor 
Century Company, 1944. Pp. 191. $2.50. 

Among the mass of war books which are appear 
ing, week by week, history teachers and librarians 
will find difficulty in choosing the ones most useful in 
classroom and library. On any selected list these two 
books must be given a high rating. Not only do they 
tell us about two of the more important but less well 
known branches of our services, but they are interest 
ing, authentic, and beautifully illustrated with off 
cial photographs. Lieutenant Burton, a formel 
journalist, has been attached to various amphibious 
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headquarters. Keith Ayling, also a journalist and 
War correspondent, was a British bomber pilot in 
World War I. 

Guadalcanal, Kwajalein, Attu, North Africa, 
Sicily, New Georgia, Salerno, Tarawa, Anzio, 
Normandy—these, together with many others yet 
to come, are Monuments to the success of the British 
and Americans in solving the complicated problems 
of amphibious warfare. The evacuation of Dun- 
kerque removed one of the greatest assets we had in 
the last war: friendly shores on which to land our 
troops and supplies. The early successes of the 
Japanese made apparent the same problem in the 
Pacific. American and British General Staffs were 
faced with the necessity of finding a way to make 
mass landings, on heavily fortified enemy shores, 
amphibious warfare on a scale never before dreamed 
about. This involved new weapons, new types of 
ships, new training techniques, and new tactical 
plans. 

Lieutenant Burton’s excellent book tells the story 
of how these problems were met. It is not complete; 
no such book can tell an entire story until the war is 
over, but it is accurate in its overall picture. Seldom 
have American resourcefulness, determination and 
inventiveness been challenged as they were in the 
establishment of the amphibious force. This story of 
success will be inspiring to both young and old, even 
as both young and old contributed to the final 
achievement. The chapters on the weapons, ships and 
tactics which were devised will be especially interest- 
ing to mechanically minded students. Few people of 
any age will be able to lay this small book down be- 
fore they have finished it. 

“Geronimo!” American paratroopers, shouting 
that battle cry, are going into action behind enemy 
lines with increasing frequency and numbers. They 
Fly to Fight is devoted to them and to their associates, 
the glider-borne troops. Mr. Ayling reviews the his- 
tory of airborne troops, discussing their suggested use 
in the last war and telling of their experimental use 
by Russians and Germans. He also discusses the 
selection and training of both American and British 
forces. Nowhere has United States-British coopera- 
tion been more successful: We adopted the British 
patatroopers’ daggers; they borrowed the patterns of 
our parachutists’ coats; we use their Sten gun; they 
use our pistols. Both services use the British low- 
altitude jump method in bailing out; the British use 
jeeps for glider-borne vehicles. 

The paratrooper is no ordinary soldier. “He has 
to be tough, trained to perfection. He needs re- 
‘ourcefulness and a special brand of courage. . . . 
He's hand-picked, battle-tested, as cunning as a fox 
ind as tough as a lion, and he’s one of the rarest 
guys in any army, because only a very few make the 


grade.” The British and Americans have not merely 
imitated the Russians and Germans. Available evi- 
dence indicates that both the latter thought of their 
airborne troops as shock infantrymen to take care of 
limited objectives. The airborne division, as we have 
developed it, is ‘‘a full-scale model of a modern 
army, complete in every detail, able to strike with 
twenty times the speed of the normal army with its 
feet and wheels on the ground.” 

This book is provocative in its suggestions for the 
future. The author believes that airborne troops will 
revolutionize any future warfare. He says that the 
British are already working on plans for ‘‘flying 
tanks’’—heavily armed and armored tanks, equipped 
with wings. These can be catapulted into the air 
and towed to chosen positions behind the enemy 
lines where they will be cemented into the ground 
and thus become small fortresses. Britain’s General 
Browning is quoted as saying that in the future 
airborne, armored divisions will control the world. 
Whether for speculation about the future, or in- 
formation about the present, this book deserves a 
place in the school library and a wide public. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
United States Coast Guard 
Groton, Connecticut 


Citizens for a New World. Edited by Erling Hunt. 
Washington, D.C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1944. Pp. viii, 186. $2.00. 

War brings about an evaluation of all factors 
making up the potential strength of a nation. The 
toll of war also creates a public awareness of condi- 
tions bringing on and making possible the catas- 
trophe of armed conflict. Changes resulting from 
war mean new roles for a nation’s citizens. The 14th 
Yearbook of the National Council for Social Studies 
furnishes an excellent guide for group and individ- 
ual action in this new world. 

Eight contributors make up this valuable volume. 
How helpful and timely this collection is can be seen 
readily in examination of the titles involved, as 
Planning Peace to Preserve Victory by Clyde Eagle- 
ton; The Interdependence of Nations and Individ- 
uals by Linden A. Mander; Liguidating the War: 
Economical and Social Rehabilitation by Carol Riegel- 
man; Liguidating the War: Problems of International 
Health by C. E. A. Winslow; Plans for International 
Organization by D. F. Fleming; Education for a New 
World Order by Walter M. Kotschnig; The State of 
the United States in International Organization by 
Esther Caukin Brunaeur; International Relations for 
Secondary School by Hilda M. Walters. 

At the outset the human tendency to want to rest 
after hostilities is recognized. But remembering the 
damaging influences of war, we are ready for a sub- 
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stitute safeguarding the best interests of a nation. 
Having the public interested in the constructive pur- 
poses of peace, and educating the peoples of all na- 
tions to that end, is the underlying thesis of this 
collection. 

Interdependence of nations has been brought to 
us in a forcible manner in this war, even though 
many persons had made much of the idea that the 
United States, of all nations, was quite self-sufficient. 
Yet in our own country ten million are dependent on 
foreign trade. Freer interchange of goods is shown 
as a vital factor in amity among the nations of the 
world to end the danger of war and the exploitation 
of backward countries. A sense of human justice is 
stressed. The new program will mean a restarting, 
yes many beginnnigs, all over the world, even with 
some delay to the resumption of our own civilian con- 
sumption, it is pointed out. International cooperation 
and coordination is the challenge offered. Health 
standards set up by our armed forces in many parts 
of the world is another example of international 
obligation cited. 

Interestingly enough the middle of the book has 
the important topic of Plans for International Or- 
ganization. A live and efficient organization is 
stressed as most essential. The background and 
growth of such organization is briefly reviewed and 
a thoughtful plan for the future is offered. Such 
factors as representation by nations, democratic basis, 
sanctions, courts, and the like are carefully consid- 
ered. 

Much of our international thinking, it is pointed 
out, seems to have been conditioned by the conti- 
nental limits of the forty-eight states. We have not 
been thinking of our sovereignty as being global in 
nature, Our territory and military interests are global, 
our political obligations and concerns are world wide, 
our people have world wide backgrounds, contacts 
and interests, and our economic life sprawls all over 
the globe, we are reminded. 

Our standard of living is based on peace and we 
must make it our business to maintain peace by in- 
ternational collaboration seems to be the logical con- 
clusion of these articles: an inspiring guide for de- 
veloping the citizens needed for the new world. 
Such attainment fulfilling the worthy end for our 


people. 


Girard College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A. J. FAHL 


The War: Fourth Year. By Edgar McInnis. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. xiii, 
409. $2.50. 

This is the most recent of the annual chronicles 
of war events. The fourth volume begins with Octo- 


———— 


ber 1942 and continues through September 1943, 
The treatment is primarily chronological and jg 
written in quarterly installments. The maps are better 
than in the earlier volumes. Again this has a ver 
useful chronological table arranged by months in the 
appendix. The documentary appendix includes: the 
text of the dissolution of the Comintern, the revised 
constitution of the Committee of National Liber. 
tion (French), the Churchill-Roosevelt message to 
the Italian people of Jume 16, 1943, a Marshal 
Badoglio telegram to Hitler and a broadcast to the 
Italian people and the summary of terms of the 
Italian surrender. 

A rather short summary of the events of the year 
is provided in an introduction by Viscount Wavell, 
Since Edgar McInnis is associate professor of history 
at the University of Toronto, this volume gives a 
little more of the British orientation than the previ- 
ous volumes. Last year the introduction was written 
by Walter Millis. The body of the book is much 
the same as before and is primarily devoted to the 
factual developments of the war through the year. 

These volumes are valuable material for reference 
and libraries should have the set. They would appeal 
to the mature reader or one who is interested in 
checking over some specific campaign. The author 
wisely stays clear of lengthy interpretation and is 
quite objective in his approach. There is a tremen- 
dous amount of factual information provided. One 
cannot help but admire the capacity of a scholar to 
keep up this work year after year. 

In October, 1942, when this volume picks up the 
story, the character of the war had already changed 
from the defensive to the beginning of a long series 
of United Nations victories. The closing pages deal 
with the Quebec Conference (August 1943) and 
consideration of other than military problems. Warm 
words are given in praise of Anglo-American unity. 
Grave concern is expressed concerning the absence 0! 
Russia. The final paragraph, here quoted, points to 
the greatest problems still confronting the world. 

These steps [Quebec Conference} were in 
themselves a pledge of sincere efforts at unity 
and a sign of fuller appreciation of the gravity 
of the problems involved. These problems had 
far outrun any question of military cooperation. 
Even if the military plans in the east and wes 
were not concerned in detail, there was 00 
longer any serious doubt that they would be 
effectively directed toward a common end. It 
was not in this, but the questions arising from 
the outcome of the war, that the real danger of 
division lay. Such questions were becoming 
more and more dominating throughout the 
whole Allied world. Problems of military © 
curity, of a stable international order, of a justet 
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social and economic system were looming with 
the approach of victory. The hopes and fears 
of the nations were centered on the shape of 
things to come, and the realization that military 
victory would be hollow unless its fruits were 
consolidated in a secure and lasting peace was 
emerging with increasing clarity as victory drew 
near. 
JULIA EMERY 
Wichita High School East 
Wichita, Kansas 


The Pacific—tIts Lands and Peoples. By Frances Car- 
penter. New York: American Book Company, 
1944. Pp. ix, 502. $1.40. 

The aim of this book is to promote an interest, 
understanding and appreciation of our youth to- 
ward the peoples of the Far East, as a basis for the 
growing need of cooperation and sincere under- 
standing between the peoples of the United States 
and the Pacific Islands. 

The author has used extensively her own personal 
observations and experiences in the Far East. The 
illustrations are well selected and of real interest. 
Many have been chosen from the author’s own col- 
lection. The maps and the appendix of pictorial 
charts were designed and executed by John McA. 
Smiley and Orvo E. Karr. Factual material was 
checked by the aid of Mr. Arthur W. Hummel, chief 
of the Asiatic Division of the Library of Congress, 
and by Miss Mary A. Nourse, eminent authority on 
the history of the Far East and by the officials of 
various embassies and legations in Washington of 
the lands discussed. 

From the beginning of the book, the student is 
taken upon an imaginary trip from San Francisco 
to the Pacific. The time is that far-off, much-wished- 
for post war era of peace and prosperity. Travel is 
made in modern clipper ships or amphibious craft 
where air transportation is most expedient. A log of 
the trip is kept. The style of the book is easy to read 
and pleasant to follow. 

Included in the contents are the Pacific Basin, the 
countries to the north, east and south, and those in 
mid-ocean. These cover territory from Soviet Asia 
through China, Japan, Malaya, Burma, India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Philippines and the Nether- 
lands Indies. One section deals entirely with the his- 
tory of the Far East. It gives in a brief, live style 
the religious background, the story of the great 
Khans, the exploration period, highlighted by The 
Voyages and Travels of Marco Polo and so up to 
the period prior to the Second World War. The 
manner in which this whole topic is treated invites 
the student to read of the cultural age of the Far 
East. A deeper appreciation of its peoples and their 


struggles through civilization is the outcome. There 
is an appendix of excellent pictorial charts on popu- 
lation, cities, products, etc. 

As a class book, The Pacific—tIts Lands and Peo- 
ples should prove an admirable selection. It treats 
a topic rating A-1 priority in interest in the homes of 
today. There is none of the staid and settled air of 
the usual textbook about it. It promotes the feeling 
that an individual is personally recounting tales of 
this strange, far-off area of our world. The book will 
win favor among teachers or pupils for one specific 
detail, rarely met with in textbooks. At the end of 
each section is given, in brief, outline form, specific 
facts concerning the topic or land discussed. As an 
example, for the countries the resume includes loca- 
tion, size, regions, climate, population, languages, 
money, government, capital city, other large cities, 
chief seaports, transportation, chief industries and 
products and chief exports. This summarization pro- 
vides an excellent basis for research work for the 
student. From the teacher’s side of the desk, it sup- 
plies brief, easily accessible material for tests. 

Students and teachers are not the only ones to 
whom this book will appeal. Its subject is of such 
vital importance and interest today, that many per- 
sons with relatives serving their country in the Pacific 
areas will find that the book gives much information 
about such places as the Marshalls, Guam, Wake, 
Netherlands Indies, New Guinea. Other persons 
will find an interest in the book because it tells ex- 
tensively of these countries and islands that are 
making history. Stamp collectors will take note of 
the illustrations of stamps at the close of a chapter 
on a country. 

The book was shown to an older man, an execu- 
tive in a large oil concern. After a short perusal, it 
was returned with the request that it might be bor- 
rowed later for more extended reading. The com- 
ment was made that “there’s good stuff in that.” 

Mary C, SHIPE 
Camden, New Jersey 


The Public Schools and Spiritual Values. Edited by 
John S. Brubacker. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. ix, 222. $2.50. 

If democracy is to be preserved, refined and ex- 
tended here at home, and to other parts of the 
world, American citizens must translate the under- 
lying values and principles into a more effective pro- 
gram of action than exists at present. To do this re- 
quires that these citizens have a clear understanding 
of these values and are deeply loyal to them. 

There is no complete agreement as to which of 
these underlying values are ‘‘spiritual,’’ but even so 
this reviewer believes that on many of them, e.g., 
respect for human personality, cooperation, toler- 
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ance, justice, and the like, there is much common 
agreement. When consideration is given to the best 
means for inculcating these spiritual values no blue 
print can be drawn which will satisfy all, but again it 
seems that general agreement exists that young peo- 
ple provide the most fertile soil and that educators, 
therefore, must have the development of these ideals 
and loyalty to these values foremost among those to 
which they devote themselves in their work with 
young people. In like manner, differences of opinion 
arise when thought is given to the role of the public 
schools in guiding the growth of boys and girls 
along “‘spiritual’” lines. After all, the church and 
the schools are separated in public education, and 
are not “‘spiritual” matters the sole concern of the 
church. This reviewer agrees with the authors of 
this important volume that all of the arguments to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the public schools not 
only can but must educate, and do with as effectively 
as possible, for these important ends. 

This book, the Seventh Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, is the result of the collaboration by 
several well-known educators—S. M. Brownell, John 
L. Childs, Ruth Cunningham, W. H. Kilpatrick, 
Marion Y. Ostrander, W. J. Sanders, and A. L. 
Threkild, under the editorship of John S. Brubacker. 
That such a group should devote itself to writing a 
book on this topic is significant and points to its im- 
portance to all who are interested in American educa- 
tion. 

Care is given to defining certain terms, Le., 
“‘spiritual’”’ values and others. This is important in 
helping the reader interpret and comprehend fully 
the discussion which centers around such concepts. 
What is now known about the learning process is 
carefully explained, and much space is given to de- 
scribing actual practices by which pupils are being 
given real experiences through which to learn and 
apply these spiritual values. 

The authors agree on the content of eight of the 
ten chapters. The other two—Chapters IV and V— 
deal with very controversial materials and on which 
there was not full agreement by the collaborators. 
Their inclusion in a book of this kind is important, 
however. 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that no teacher 
or administrator, whether in public or independent 
schools or colleges, can afford to be uninformed about 
the issues, suggestions and challenges with which 
this book deals so provocatively. It should be read 
by all and the arguments or points of view set forth 
should receive the most careful thought by those 
who teach young people. One will not necessarily 
agree with all of it, and there will be omissions which 
seem to limit it, but no one can read it without profit 
and stimulation. R. H. McF. 


TT. 


“Fuss and Feathers.” By Laura Young. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1944. Pp. iy, 
229. $2.25. 

In this “Life of Winfield Scott,” often referred to 
as old “Fuss and Feathers,” a gap in American his. 
tory is filled for boys and girls of the junior high 
school age through a This one is a well. 
written, interesting and accurate account of one of 
America’s most interesting military figures, a man 
who had strong convictions, did exciting things, 
lived courageously, and contributed much of value 
to the nation of his times. His life span covers the 
period from the American Revolution to the Civil 
War. This account tells a vivid story of General 
Scott’s services in the War of 1812, in the Indian 
wars, and in the Mexican war. His personality lives, 
and one sees and feels his impatience and tactlessness, 
and glimpses the man’s military acumen. Other great 
figures such as Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Grant 
and Lee move across this stage on which Scott is the 
chief actor. The scenes change as the country grows 
as it did so rapidly during the period of Scott's life, 

Biographies like these put flesh on the figures 
mentioned in the usual textbooks on the history of 
our country. Such individuals become real human 
beings, doing great things, serving worthwhile 
causes, but also showing some of the frailties that 
characterize most persons. These men and women, 
then, seem not so far above ordinary individuals, 
and they become examples which it seems possible 
for others to emulate. This seems to be one of the 
great values of such accounts of outstanding men 
and women when their life story is read by growing 
boys and girls. 

This biography, like the others of this series for 
young readers, will be highly useful for progressive 
teachets at the junior high school level. 


Buckeye Boy. By Marjorie Medary. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1944. Pp. 
viii, 265. $2.25. 

Through this novel, written for boys and gitls in 
early adolescence, the reader is given insight into 
many conditions of everyday living in Ohio in the 
early decades of the last century. The story is enter 
taining and portrays well the life and times in the 
middle west when railroads were beginning to chal 
lenge the canals as the means for transporting goods 
and passengers and when working conditions on both 
were hard and rough. The story also reveals the intt- 
cacies and difficulties of printing in those days, and 
shows the influence of the printed word even at a tume 
when illiteracy was so prevalent. 

Tom, the main character, is an orphaned son o 
a printer who tries his hand as a mule driver and 
steersman on a canal boat. After being forced to giv 
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up such arduous work because of a severe illness, he 
becomes an apprentice to a mewspaper printer in 
which work he finds great satisfaction and much 
opportunity for public service. 

The historical background and carefully drawn 
plot produce an interest which is sustained through- 
out the entire story. 


Normal Lives for the Disabled. By Edna Yost and 
Lilian M. Gilbreth. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. Pp. x, 298. $2.50. 

Hundreds of thousands—yes, millions—of 
human beings have handicaps invisible to the 
world about them that are just as real as the 
stump of an arm or a leg can be. All through 
life the great majority of us meet situations 
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must discipline and train ourselves for them 
past and beyond our handicaps—we must, in 
short, rehabilitate ourselves, not once, but many 
times, in meeting life successfully. (p. 19) 
These words well express the spirit in which the 
volume is written. The authors have very evidently 
attempted to develop a helpful philosophy for those 
suffering from obvious physical handicaps. This 
philosophy is designed to lead the so-called “‘dis- 
abled” to identify themselves, not with a deviate 
minority, but with the great masses of the human race. 
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There are, of course, some persons rightly classi- 
fied as ‘totally disabled.’” The authors believe, how- 
ever, that the greater number of those classified as 
“disabled” should seek strenuously to become “able.” 
Both for the benefit of the individual and of society, 


For instance, against the 4,500 American soldiers 
surviving World War I, minus one or more limbs, 
may be matched the 10,000 civilians in our country 
suffering similar loss each year. 
teadjustment—rehabilitation—should be looked 
upon as a goal. Fundamental in the achievement of 
this goal is the will to victory on the part of the 
individual. 

As a means of encouragement, the story of 
Michael Dowling is related. When fourteen years of 
age, as the result of getting caught in a blizzard, he 
lost both legs, his left hand, and the thumb and 
certain fingers of his right hand. Notwithstanding 
his injuries, he became successively a teacher, an edi- 
tor, a bank president, and Speaker of the Minnesota 
House of Representatives. He acquired a family and 
learned to drive an automobile. Eventually, he was 
able to travel in Europe. 

In view of the human wreckage resulting from 
the world conflict now raging, a discussion of the 
problems of the disabled may seem particularly 
fitting. The scope of the volume, however, includes 
more than a consideration of the possibility of nor- 
mal living for our disabled veterans. The problems 
of physically handicapped civilians also receive atten- 
ton. To many it may come as a surprise that those in 
the latter category far outnumber those in the former. 


. . . While war costs its thousands of lost 
limbs, the machine costs its tens of thousands. 
... There is an estimated quarter of a million 
and more armless and legless people in the 
United States today, exclusive of losses in 
World War II. (Pp. 121-122.) 


Hence, it is easy to believe the statement that in 
our country there are 300 artificial limb companies. 
To the limbless thousands, add those maimed in 
other ways—the blind, the deaf, the disfigured—and 
the number rises to an astonishing height. 

It is indicated that, as far back as 1919, the Ford 
Motor Company employed 9,563 physically handi- 
capped men, including 123 with amputated, or hope- 
lessly crippled, arms and hands, four totally blind 
and 207 blind in one eye, 37 deaf and dumb, four 
with both legs off, and 234 with one foot and leg 
missing. In 1943 this Company reported that 11,652 
men with various degrees of disability were receiv- 
ing full pay as employees, each worker giving full 
value for his wages (p. 169). 

For those wishing to set about the task of rehabili- 
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tation, the following-named chapters should prove 
particularly useful: Chapter VIII. What the Laws 
Provide. Chapter IX. Procedures in Getting What 
the Law Provides. 

At its close, the ninth chapter has a complete list 
of state and territorial rehabilitation offices. Note- 
worthy, too, is the mention on p. 24 of the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled, 400 First Avenue, 
New York City. 

The reader is informed that: 


All disabled United States veterans come 
under the authority of one head—the Veterans’ 
Administration, whose fifty-odd offices (at least 
one in every state) function under the same 
law. Civilians, on the other hand, come under 
the forty-eight state and two territorial organi- 
zations which function according to the laws 
of their respective states (and territories) (in 
cooperation, of course, with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, whose function is 
largely supervisory in regard to standards, and 
for the proper allocation of federal funds), each 
of which may differ somewhat from all the 
others. Incidentally, the Federal Board is now 
under the Federal Security Agency (p. 78). 


It may be predicted that this readable little book 
will find favor. Not only can the reader glean in- 
formation from its pages, but he will also gain a 
feeling of confidence from the portrayal of man’s 
successful struggle against his own limitations. 

J. F. SANTEE 
Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 


The Second Chance. Edited by John B. Whitton. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1944, Pp. vi, 235. $2.50. 

A reader’s reaction to a book of this sort is de- 
termined much more by his own philosophy of life 
than would be the case with other types of books. 
This reviewer finds that more than a decade’s study 
of international affairs have induced a profoundly 
pessimistic outlook on the future. He believes that 
mankind learns little by experience and profits less 
by the mistakes of others, at least in the realm of 
politics. The all too prevalent belief that a better 
world will emerge from this war will need a lot of 
proving, particularly in the light of recent events in 
Greece and Italy. Yet the amateur student of politics 
can but feel a certain measure of diffidence when 
venturing to criticize the results of the joint labors 
of such a formidable team of professionals, as are 
the authors of this book. 

Three underlying points in this volume are of pat- 
ticular worth. First comes the general tone of re- 
strained optimism. Though the reviewer does not 
share this feeling, yet he believes that faith in the 


ey 


future is an essential precondition of any durable 
peace. The more this hope can be spread abroad, the 
greater are its chances of realization. Second, this 
book makes a serious attempt to meet the practical 
obstacles that stand in the way of our way of fashion. 
ing a lasting peace. Finally, the specific ways in which 
it is proposed to meet and overcome these obstacles 
err on the side of careful conservatism. Man is gen. 
erally a conservative animal, particularly in the field 
of politics. Proposals for advancing the cause of 
world peace must therefore be cautious, if they are 
to stand any chance of realization. The authors of 
this book have seen this point and stuck to its im 
plications. 

The criticisms that can be made of this work are 
relatively minor. In general, international events 
move so rapidly nowadays, and particularly in 1944 
that books dealing with them are out of date almost 
before the ink dries on their pages. The Breton 
Woods Monetary Conference, the conference at 
Dumbarton Oaks on postwar international security 
measures, and finally the recent International Avia- 
tion Conference at Chicago have done much to make 
the proposals advanced in this book obsolete. Yet 
much remains to be done before the postwar world 
takes definite form. In these remaining fields, the 
authors’ well thought-out ideas can still offer valu- 
able guidance. 

Professor Corwin’s chapter on the “Senate and 
the Peace’’ is of particular interest to this reader. 
The means by which he proposes to circumvent the 
possibly obstructive tactics of the minority of one 
third plus one in the Senate are most ingenious. Yet, 
as Arthur Krock points out in an article in the New 
York Times for December 13, 1944, it looks as if 
the Senate would not let its control over treaty mak- 
ing be circumvented when it comes to really im 
portant matters, such as the creation of postwar in- 
ternational institutions. 

Finally, the authors of this book point out that 
the “sine qua non” of a lasting peace is enduring 
cooperation between the “big Three” (the United 
States, Russia and England). Yet this very necessity 
of continued harmony seems to be taken much too 
much for granted. More space should be devoted 
to the obstacles that stand in its way and how the 
could be hurdled. But perhaps this reflects too great 
a pessimism on the part of this reviewer. It is a cafe 
fully thought-out and stimulating book, well worthy 
of close study by all those interested in the coming 
peace. 

WILFRED T. GRENFELL, JR: 
The Hotchkiss School 
Lakeville, Connecticut 


Lowering the V oting Age. By Julia E. Johnson. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1944. Pp. 237. $1.25. 
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On the eve of the 1944 election, during a Demo- 
cratic campaign broadcast, President Roosevelt was 
introduced to the listeners by a girl who was going 
to cast her first vote on the following day. The most 
sotable thing about the young lady was the fact that, 
although she was a qualified voter, she was only 18 
years of age. She is a resident of Georgia, which on 
August 3, 1943 adopted an amendment to its con- 
titution lowering the minimum voting age from 21 
to 18. During the past two years bills containing 
, similar provision have been introduced before the 
legislatures of thirty other states, and two senators 
and six representatives have proposed to Congress 
amendments to the Constitution which would make 
nationwide the minimum voting age of 18. 

In some eight nations today, including Russia and 
Mexico, citizens qualify as voters at the age of 18. 
The Japanese franchise is not bestowed until the 
citizen has reached 25 years of age. In Periclean 
Athens young men voted at 18; in the Roman Re- 
public the chief political prerogative of the citizen 
was granted at 25. Our own traditional minimum 
voting age of 21 is part of our heritage of English 
common law, and may be traced back into the 
Middle Ages. 

The current effort in the United States to reduce 
the age of franchise from 21 to 18 stems naturally 
from the times. The burden which youth has been 
summoned to bear in the prosecution of the war, and 
our awakened sensitivity to youth’s stake in the future 
give appeal to the slogan, “‘Old enough to fight—old 
enough to vote.”” The movement to lower the voting 
age, which, if successful, would add 7,000,000 po- 
tential voters to the electorate, may also be regarded 
isa further step in the continual process of broaden- 
ing our political democracy—a process which has 
tun throughout American history. We have ap- 
proached universal suffrage gradually by the removal 
of the qualifications of church membership and 
wealth and property ownership; as well as by the 
eafranchisement of the negro, the adoption of wom- 
en's suffrage, and the not yet completed elimination 
of the poll tax, the last vestige of the political aristoc- 
fay which was admired by the Constitution-makers. 

_At a time when we and the people of other na- 
ions are making a careful evaluation of our demo- 
cratic institutions, it is right that consideration should 
be given the question of the most desirable minjmum 
voting age. The traditional age should be re-ratified 
ifter objective study, or it should be changed. 

se persons interested in the subject, teachers, 
students, and laymen, alike, will find the scanty 
wailable literature handily compiled in Lowering 
he Voting Age. This volume is the most recent one 
in “The Reference Shelf’ series, well-known and 
much used by high school and college debaters for 

Nany years. The present compilation follows the pat- 


tern usual to the series, containing a general dis- 
cussion of the issue, material classified as affirmative 
and negative, respectively, a ready-made brief of 
atguments pro and con the lowering of the voting 
age, and a classified bibliography. The lack of a 
thoroughgoing, public discussion of the question is 
reflected by the fact that most of the articles and 
excerpts contained in the general discussion bear only 
obliquely on the question. The publication of this 
volume was prompted chiefly by the fact that a num- 
ber of forensic societies have adopted the question 
of the voting age as a proposition for debate during 
this year. Nevertheless, the compilation includes ma- 
terial valuable for teachers and students of the social 
studies, and should be of interest to socially-minded 
citizens generally. 


RUSSELL FRASER 
New York City 


United Nations Agreements. Edited by M. B. Schnap- 
per. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1944. Pp. xxxiii, 376. Paper edi- 
tion $3.25. 

Here we have a collection of international agree- 
ments germane to World War II. Put out by the 
American Council of Public Affairs through its ex- 
ecutive secretary M. B. Schnapper United Nations 
Agreements meets a need of the social science world 
only to a moderately satisfactory degree. In World 
War I similar documents were so current that The 
Nation featured a section devoted to their publica- 
tion. Today we are grateful for this semi-official out- 
put. The roster of its contributing agencies and 
collaborators is a guarantee for soundness of scholar- 
ship: M. J. McDermott, chief of the Division of 
Current Information, and E. Wilder Spaulding, chief 
of the Division of Publications, for the Depart- 
ment of State; Arthur Sweetser, Wilder Foote, and 
Eric Estorick, for the Office of War Information; 
Mrs. M. D. Miller, J. A. W. Bennett, and H. R. 
Isaacs, for the British War Services; Donald Hall 
and Allardyce Nicoll, for the British Embassy at 
Washington; and Leo Rowe, director general, and 
Concha Romero James, chief of the Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, for the Pan-American Union. 
There is no doubt as to the official character of the 
documents. 

In his “Foreword” Mr. Sweetser indicates that 
the documents disclose the “United Nations on the 
march toward some new kind of world association 
and integration . . . only generally defined.” That 
is not the main aim of the book. Any trend is so 
nebulous that the collection remains primarily of 
value as a working handbook. As such it is a model 
of arrangement. The table of contents is followed 
immediately by three comprehensive indices: first, a 
“Country Index”; next, a ‘Subject Index’; and 
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finally, an ‘Agency Index.” Necessarily the intro- 
ductory historical sketches for the documents are 
slight, often being limited to the time and place of 
issuance. Several, however, are models of concise 
summation. In general the historian will have to look 
elsewhere for the human elements that entered into 
the production of the agreements; many less official 
sources will have to be explored if he hopes to 
revivify these bone-dry government records. 

Nor are the government documents all here. The 
editor confesses that some have been omitted and 
that the collection is “by no means absolutely com- 
plete.” The explosive nature of the Latin American, 
Chinese, French, or Italian situations is nowhere in 
evidence. This is strictly a collection of agreements. 
Military pacts are not included. The history guild 
will have to wait longer for the terms of the Italian 
armistice. Let us hope that it is not too long. Fol- 
lowing World War I the international agreements of 
the foreign offices were, in general, published, but 
we still await the details of military accords that 
made the war inevitable. 

The Argentine, not being a United Nation, does 
not draw a place in the “Country Index.” Yet, after 
all, Argentina did enter into international accords for 
which she is credited in the documents. Nothing has 
been gained by the editor's failure to grant her recog- 
nition, and, despite its modern arrangement, the book 
is in need of a General Index in the usual place. 

EDWARD F. HUMPHREY 
Trinity College 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Labor in America. By Harold U. Faulkner and Mark 
Starr. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
Pp. xiii, 305. $1.60. 

This little volume, one of The American Way 
Series, is intended as a tool for teaching about labor, 
a subject that illustrates phases of the democratic 
process. 


The Presidency and the Crisis. By Louis William 
Koenig. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1944. 
Pp. 166. $2.00. 
A study of the powers of the Presidency from 
the invasion of Poland to Pearl Harbor. It is well- 
documented. 


Germany's Stepchildren. By Solomon Liptzin. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1944. Pp. xii, 298. $3.00. 

The story of prominent German Jews who con- 
tributed much to German culture and yet were made 
to suffer social exclusion because of their religious 
antecedents. 


Norwegian- American Studies and Records. (Vol. 
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XIV.) By the Norwegian-American Historic 
Association. Northfield, Minn.: Norv egian- 
American Historical Association, 1944. Pp. vi 
264. $2.00, 3 
One more of the excellent, carefully documented 
interestingly written volumes that probes into ip. 
teresting aspects of the Norwegian immigration to 
the United States, Norwegian- American Pioncering 
immigrant backgrounds and problems. | 


For Country and Mankind. By Bernard J. Reine, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. ix, 241. $2.25. i 

The purpose of this book is to make available 
tested short plays about men who dared to dream 
great dreams and had the character to make thes 
dreams come true. 


The Future of Industrial Research. By Thomas Midg. 
ley, Jr. New York: Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, 1944. Pp. 20. Free. 

A paper presented by Dr. Midgley, President and 
Chairman of the Board, American Chemical Society. 
to the Silver Anniversary Forum on the Future of 
Industrial Research. 


Soctal Insurance. By the Minister of Reconstruction. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
Pp. 31. 75 cents. 

A report on social insurance and workmen's com- 
pensation presented by the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion to Parliament by command of His Majesty, 
September 1944. 


The Long Road. By the National Child Labor Com: 
mittee. New York: National Child Labor 
Committee, 1944. Pp. 56. 

Publication No. 390, the Fortieth Anniversay 

Report of this organization. 


Industrial Research and National Defense. By Rob 
ert P. Patterson. New York: Standard Oil Com 
pany of New Jersey, 1944. Pp. 16. Free. 

A paper presented by the Under Secretary of Wat 

at the Silver Anniversary Forum on the Future 0! 

Industrial Research. 


Nutrition Problems in Relief and Rehabilitation. By 
Moses Schonfeld. New York: American Chaptet, 
Religious Emergency Council of the Chie 
Rabbi of the British Empire, 1944. Pp. vii, 3 

75 cents. 

A brief study of nutrition problems as they will 
confront those engaged in relief and reconstruction. 
Originally prepared as part of the course in Intet 
national Administration under the auspices of th 
Graduate Faculty of Columbia University. 
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THE MINDS 


OF YOUNG AMERICANS 


= EDUCATORS OF TODAY are shap- 
ing the world of tomorrow — 
moulding the minds of those who 
will build it. In their hands rests 
this momentous task of guidance... 
of qualifying young Americans not 
only to strengthen and advance the 
democratic pattern of our own way 
of life but also to play an intelli- 
gent part in their country’s new role 
of leadership in the post-war world. 


Considering the magnitude of this 
educational program it may seem 
presumptuous to believe that a maga- 
zine can aid in its accomplishment, 
yet many of the nation’s foremost 
educators believe that The Reader's 
Digest occupies an important place 
in the furtherance of it. 


For example, Dr. Rex Putnam, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion in the State of Oregon, says: 
“The thesis on which our whole state 
system of education is based is to 
inculcate in the minds of our youth 
the advantages of the democratic 
processes over all other types of gov- 
ernmental procedures. In this en- 
deavor The Reader’s Digest is mak- 
ing a contribution to the mainte- 
nance of our form of government, 
especially by implanting in young 
minds the concepts of desirable hu- 
man relationships.” 


“Teachers,” writes Dr. Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
“have a tremendous responsibility 
and opportunity for developing 
citizenry skilled in the ways of de- 
mocracy, disposed to live by demo- 


cratic ideals, and determined that 
men everywhere shall be free. The 
Reader's Digest is in an especially 
unique position, because of its wide 
use in the schools, to play an im- 
portant part in strengthening the 
walls of democracy.” 


These are but two of many sim- 
ilar expressions of opinion from 
well known educational authorities 
throughout the country. To the 
teachers who each day supervise 
70,000 of the nation’s classrooms The 
Reader’s Digest, and its supplemen- 
tary educational material, including 
the special 16-page insert of reading 
and vocabulary exercises, provide 4 
highly useful service in helping them 
to mould the minds of young Amer 
icans for the critical years ahead 
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